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SUGGESTIONS TO MOTHERS OF LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 


BY MRS. SIDNEY M. MOORE 


HE mother of a little deaf child 

has in her responsibilities and op- 
portunities almost overwhelmingly great, 
for to an unusual degree the future of 
such a child is molded by early influ- 
ences. In order to deal adequately with 
his problems, however, the mother must 
understand them, and this she often does 
not because of their very simplicity. 

Is your little one deaf? Let us sup- 
pose that you have done what all mothers 
should do and assured yourself by sim- 
ple tests early in infancy as to the per- 
fection of his senses. Finding deafness, 
you have consulted a specialist and 
followed his advice scrupulously. The 


question of when and how deafness oc- 
curs is of great interest and sometimes 


of importance. That you can answer. 
Your question is, What next? 

First take a look ahead and plan your 
course of action. In most cases people 
are dumb only because they do not hear. 
Nowadays deaf children are taught to 
speak and to read the lips of those about 
them, so that in course of time they take 
their places among hearing, speaking 
people. All do not speak equally well, 
but in most cases their speech is intelli- 
gible. There are schools er the deaf in 
which signs are not taught; in which the 
whole instruction is carried on through 
the same means as are used with hear- 
ing children, and from which the gradu- 
ates sometimes go into high schools, 
schools of technology, and through the 
colleges and universities with young 
people who have always heard. There 
are born-deaf people successfully en- 
gaged in almost every line of business, 


and conducting their affairs independ- 
ently, solely through speech and lip- 
reading. If this is your ideal for your 
child, then take courage, for you can do 
much to make it a reality. 

The process of teaching the deaf orally 
is slow at first, for much time must be 
spent in giving them means of communi- 
cation ; 1. e., lip-reading, speech, and com- 
prehension of language. Stand in front 
of your mirror and go through the mo- 
tions of talking, but utter no sound. 
Note the differing appearance of your 
mouth as you say, silently, “yes” and 
“no,” “ball” and “knife,” etc. Through 
changes of expression and such differ- 
ences of form your little deaf child will 
gradually learn to understand the speech 
of others. Now, while you utter words 
aloud, place your hand on top of your 
head, on your chin, nose, cheeks, and 
chest, and feel the vibrations your voice 
produces. Such vibrations will in time 
enable your child to recognize and pro- 
duce voice. He is just like other chil- 
dren, except that sight and touch must 
serve him instead of hearing, and you 
can begin in his early years at home the 
work of training these senses to their 
extra service. While he is a baby, sing 
to him, talk to him, play with him; let 
him learn in your arms the feel of the 
voice and the changing expressions of 
your face. As he grows older you will 
find him a lonely little soul, struggling 
against the mysterious barrier that shuts 
him off from other people. You can help 
him to overcome this condition in great 
measure by following three simple sug- 
gestions : 





bo 


First. Always talk to him; never make 
signs. 

Second. Study to interpret his out- 
reachings. 

Third. Keep him as happy and healthy 
in body and mind as you possibly can. 

Consider these ideas one by one. 


ALWAYS TALK TO HIM 


You think of talking to your deaf 
child and wonder how to begin. There 
are just a few points to remember: al- 
ways place yourself so that your face is 
well lighted, and the child so that he has 
no glaré before his eyes to dazzle them; 
accustom him to watch your face by al- 
ways talking to him, whether he under- 
stands or not; teach him to know certain 
things from the motion of your lips. 
Remember that he cannot pick up the 
meaning of words as hearing children 
do, but will for a long time learn only 
what is deliberately taught him. At first 
you will have to repeat many times the 
name of some object interesting to him, 
such as a pet, a toy, or his food. As 
soon as he has learned that the word 
“milk” on your lips means the milk you 
are showing him, and “cat” means the 
pet he is holding, etc., try putting more 
than one of these objects before him and 
letting him point to the one you name. 
When he can distinguish several readily 
in this way, begin to say, “Do you want 
some milk?” “Do you want the cat?” 
etc., when the object is not before him, 
always producing it promptly when he 
indicates a desire for it. Soon he will 
grasp the whole question, and you will 
have made a long step forward. 

In working with a bright child, one of 
the most interesting experiences is the 
wonderful day when he realizes that all 
the objects about him have names. From 
one to another he will lead you, till you 
feel that language fails you in the mi- 
nuteness of the details required. From 
that day of awakening your path will 
bristle with surprises as the little mind 
develops. All day long, in work or play, 
you will find opportunities to introduce 
new ideas to him. From the sprouting 
of a seed to the doings of the ice-man, 
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his world is full of wonders if you 
only help him find them. Never let 
such chances slip, for each new interest 
broadens his horizon and helps bring 
him into touch with his surroundings. 

When he has a little stock of words 
that he can read from your lips, begin 
to give him short commands, such as 
“run,” “jump,” “come,” “walk,” “fall,” 
and so on, showing him by example 
what each means, and making sure that 
he knows the first before proceeding to 
the second. After a short time, expect 
him to know the meaning of your com- 
mand with no other clue than the motion 
of your lips, and take care that you do 
not unconsciously, by nod or glance, in- 
dicate what you expect of him. . From 
simple commands proceed to more diffi- 
cult ones, such as “Wash your hands,” 
“Bring me the ball,” “Pick up your hat,” 
“Fold your napkin,” “Put the book on 
the table,” etc. In this way teach him 
all the needful, every-day things. Re- 
member to make haste slowly, for a baby 
mind is easily wearied. Five or ten 
minutes of this play-work is enough at a 
time during the early years, however 
enjoyable it may be. 


TALK IN WHOLE SENTENCES 


As you go on, forget that the child is 
deaf ; talk to him naturally and smoothly, 
as you do to other people, and talk in 
whole sentences, not in scraps. So help- 
ful is the habit of always talking to a 
little deaf child that it has sometimes 
been discovered that a little tot was read- 
ing its parents’ lips before its deafness 
became known. Accustom your child to 
the little courtesies of life by saying 
“please,” “thank you,” “excuse me,” etc., 
to him. Remember that the expression 
of your face means to the deaf child 
what tone of voice does to the hearing 
one. Study to throw into your face and 
eyes all that you would convey to the 
child, and most carefully avoid facial 
contortions and mouthing of your speech. 

You can see that in the course of four 
or five years of such treatment your child 
will have made long strides toward the 
lip-reading and comprehension of lan- 
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guage on which his school work will be 
based. During this time he may begin 
to speak. Many deaf children are utter- 
ing crude attempts at words when very 
young. ‘There is rarely an untrained 
person who can safely meddle with a 
deaf child’s articulation, for the teaching 
of. speech to the deaf is a science. While 
you should not try to repress these efforts 
at expression, it is wise not to attempt 
too much, lest you establish wrong habits 
of speech that later must be uprooted. 
Leave speech work for his teacher to do 
later. 

Not less important than your efforts 
to teach the child to understand you is 
your work in trying to understand him. 
Can you imagine what it would mean to 
you, with your adult mind, to be placed 
in a community whose laws and customs 
you neither knew nor saw reason for 
when they were brought to your atten- 
tion, and to be absolutely unable to 
express yourself or to understand the ex- 
pression of others? Multiply your feel- 
ings in such circumstances by a child’s 
lack of experience and reasoning power 
and you may to some extent comprehend 
what life means to a little deaf child. 
His protest against his isolation is likely 
to take one of two forms: either stolid, 
unthinking blankness, or unruliness. 
Work to keep his mind awake, to meet 
his every advance half way. Some par- 
ents, with all love and good intentions, 
treat their deaf children too much as 
though they were unreasoning animals. 
Don’t do it. Your child is a human soul, 
struggling out of isolation; your work is 
to open the way, to help him understand 
his world. Adopt his standard only long 
enough to grasp his hand and lead him 
toward your own. 

Your success in keeping the child 
healthy and happy during his early child- 
hood will have much to do with his suc- 
cess thereafter. Avoid the error that 
besets so many parents, and do not 
indulge your child to his harm. Give 
him simple food, little candy, long and 
regular hours of sleep, and outdoor 
play. Look after physical peculiarities 
promptly. Many children have adenoid 
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trouble, that shows itself in mouth- 
breathing, tendency to colds, irritability, 
etc. Watch for such symptoms and, if 
they exist, for the sake of your child’s 
health, mental development, and power 
of speech, take him to a throat specialist, 
if possible; if not, to a good physician, 
and have the trouble removed at once. 
The operation for removing adenoids is 
slight and entirely without danger in 
competent hands. As it is claimed by 
some that deaf children are peculiarly 
subject to adenoids and to nervous dis- 
eases, it is well to guard carefully against 
these things. Look well to your child’s 
personal habits. 

There are many points to consider in 
regard to a child’s happiness, but the 
most important is that of discipline. Fre- 
quently the most serious difficulty with 
which the teacher of a young deaf child 
has to deal is his habit of wilfulness 
formed at home. No child is more 
wretched than the spoiled one, nor can 
the child given to outbursts of temper be 
thoroughly healthy. Begin in his infancy 
to teach him that he does not gain his 
desires by crying, etc., and continue 
training him to self-control throughout 
his childhood. Insist upon obedience, 
and, as his mind and language-power 
develop, try to show him why he should 
obey. You will find need for great wis- 
dom and patience in this matter. You 
cannot reach your child’s shut-in mind by 
severe punishments; they only frighten, 
unnerve, or anger him. See to it that 
the effect—some discomfort, however 
mild—invariably follows offense, and let 
misdeeds suggest their logical punish- 
ment. 


MOTTO FOR PARENTS 


The following motto, which appeared 
in a magazine article some years ago, 
might well be adopted by all parents: 


“When you consent, consent cordially; 
When you refuse, refuse finally; 

When you punish, punish good-naturedly ; 
Commend often; never scold.” 


By every means in your power teach 
the child the meaning of “I love you,” 
and let your whole dealing with him 














hinge upon that. Try to awaken his 
reason. Direct his attention to the wise 
mothers of the animal world training 
their little ones. Lead him to notice the 
unpleasant traits of children whose par- 
ents are not careful in their training. 
Help him to understand that bad chil- 
dren are likely to become bad men and 
women. A child is quick to grasp a 
genuine reason, and when he once recog- 
nizes that discipline looks to the future 
and means love, not personal irritation, 
his life-attitude toward you and law and 
God is pretty well assured. 


KEEP HIM OCCUPIED 


The consideration of next importance 
in your child’s happiness is that he shall 
be occupied. He is without the stimulus 
given by sound to hearing children, and 
is consequently less capable of finding 
wholesome amusement for himself. The 
kindergarten occupations are a mine of 
wealth to the mother who would occupy 
and develop her child, and much benefit 
can be gotten from them even by an un- 
trained person. If you are not familiar 
with them and cannot visit a kinder- 
garten, you can get much information by 
studying the catalogues of manufacturers 
of kindergarten supplies. Teach the child 
to enjoy his sight and touch, his sense of 
weight, quantity, etc. Call his attention 
to nature’s ways—animal and plant life, 
the wind in his face, the trickle of run- 
ning water, the glory of the sky. Teach 
him habits of personal neatness, table 
manners, care of his toys, etc. Let him 
have duties and responsibilities of his 
own in the household—simple things that 
he can do and be praised for doing well. 
Keep his self-respect and courage high. 
After he has played with pencil and 
paper enough to have some control of 
his hands, give a little time each day to 
teaching him to write. At first write for 
him many times some one of the many 
simple curves from which letters are 
made, and let him trace over your copy 
with a colored pencil. Vary the colors 
and the curves from day to day, and do 
not work too long at a time. Soon he 
will advance to tracing over your copy 
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some pleasant word, then to copying, 
and from that will try to write alone. In 
a surprisingly short time you can teach 
him to write the names of many objects, 
his own name, etc. Be careful to asso- 
ciate the object itself with the written 
and spoken word, so that he knows what 
he is writing. Encourage him to find 
pleasure in books and pictures. 


KEEP HIM WITH HEARING CHILDREN 


If you aim at the normal type in deal- 
ing with your deaf child you will asso- 
ciate him much with hearing children. 
Some deaf children may profitably be put 
into kindergarten with hearing children 
for a time; but let all such association be 
under careful supervision. Make your- 
self a companion and a just referee in 
their play, if possible, for the average 
child has no appreciation of the deaf 
child’s needs and limitations, and with no 
cruel intent will often tease and take ad- 
vantage, to the great and lasting injury 
of the deaf child. 

It is most necessary that a deaf child 
shall not acquire disagreeable peculiari- 
ties. Every one of them will tend to 
separate him from his fellows, and will 
be a stab in your own heart as the years 
go by. Keep in mind the normal child, 
and discourage signs, loud noises, coarse- 
voiced cries, uncouth manners; etc. A 
deaf person becomes very sensitive to 
vibration. By placing the child’s hands 
one on your chest and one n his, as 
you imitate the sounds he makes you may 
with patience show him that different 
sorts of vibrations are produced by loud 
and soft tones, and that you disapprove 
of the loud ones. Each time that you 
correct an unpleasant sound, say to him, 
“Speak softly,” and he will learn to lower 
his tone at your word. Attract his at- 
tention by light, rapid tapping of your 
foot on the floor or your fingers on the 
table; never by heavy thuds, which are 
suggestive of temper. 

To some extent all that has been said 
in regard to the child deaf from birth 
may be applied to the one who loses his 
hearing after he has acquired speech. 
The child who has once heard and spoken 
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has the advantage of much development. 
Work with all your might to preserve his 
speech, however much or little there may 
be. Insist that he talk, and talk cor- 
rectly, or his speech will gradually dis- 
appear as he accustoms himself to si- 
lence. The voice of a child who has 
once spoken, or who has some degree 
of hearing, is usually pleasanter than that 
of the congenitaily deaf child. 

Do not wait beyond five or six to be- 
gin your deaf child’s schooling if you 
want him to speak well, for the vocal 
organs tend to stiffen with disuse. Some 
mothers become trained teachers of the 
deaf in order to keep their little ones at 
home ; some have private teachers ; some 
live in States where there are oral day 
schools for the deaf; and many put their 
children into institutions. There are 
schools for little deaf children that take 
them in as young as two years of age. 
Opinions differ as to the value of these 
infant schools. Their advisability for 
your child depends largely upon what 
you can do for him at home; but as to 
the necessity for special teaching after 
your child reaches school age there can 
be no division of opinion. In choosing 
either school or private teacher, keep in 
mind the ideal you hold for your child. 
The first year of his schooling is, in its 
foundation work, of superlative impor- 
tance, and a thoroughly trained, compe- 
tent teacher is indispensable. The proper 
education of any deaf child should in- 
clude a practical knowledge of some 
trade or profession. 


UNSUSPECTED DEAFNESS 


There is one class of deaf children 
whose needs are not usually sufficiently 
considered. ‘These are the ones to whom 
loss of hearing comes so gradually that 
it escapes notice for a time. If your 
child is counted inattentive and dull at 
school, it is well to see if this is really 
the case with him. Instances have been 
known where children have been con- 
signed to schools for the feeble-minded 
when their trouble was deafness only. 
Let a competent physician test your 
child’s hearing, and do it yourself. The 
partially deaf child who sits in public 


school, falling behind his classmates, out 
of touch with all the school life, is most 
pitiable, and is likely to avenge himself 
by ill-behavior and the sullenness of the 
misunderstood. If he is yours, see to it 
that he has instruction in lip-reading and 
all the help you can give him at home in 
perfecting his lip-reading and retaining 
his speech. Often these cases are best 
helped by putting the child under com- 
petent oral instruction for the deaf. 
Take the best advice you can get. You 
will find the heads of the best schools 
your wisest counsellors, for their en- 
deavor is not to increase the number of 
their pupils, but to nullify to the greatest 
possible extent the misfortune of deaf- 
ness. 


YOU DO NOT STAND ALONE 


Whatever phase of this great problem 
of deafness is yours, remember that you 
do not stand alone. Subscribe for the 
magazines that discuss the subject, read 
books that treat of it, visit schools for 
the deaf, and in every way seek to learn 
how to deal with it. There are many 
thousand deaf children in the United 
States and many parents and teachers 
trying to solve their difficulties. Fit 
yourself to judge of the various methods 
of training and select the best for your 
own use. 

After your child reaches school age, 
co-operate with his teachers by entering 
into their aims and encouraging the child 
to his best efforts. When he is at home, 
insist that he talk, and talk just as well 
as he can, in whole sentences. Lead him 
to build on what he has gained in school. 
Give him language for new experiences. 
His teachers will be glad to tell you how 
to make his vacations profitable. If he 
is away from you during the school term, 
write to him often, making your lan- 
guage correspond to the vocabulary 
shown by his letters. Knowledge of the 
peculiarities of the English language 
must come by degrees to one shut off 
from the voices of the world, so study 
to tell simply and clearly the little home 
incidents that mean so much to him. 

Do not hesitate to let your child know 
that he is deaf. The sooner he realizes 








the need for special effort the sooner he 
will make it; but, with all your mother 
love, work to let the knowledge be a 
fresh bond between you, rather than a 
line of separation. It is not hard to 
make him understand that you hear when 
he calls; that you go because you hear 
some one else call. As incident after 
incident of this sort accumulates he will 
come to realize that he lacks a power 
which you possess. You can begin very 
early to turn his thoughts through nature 
to the God who made earth and sea and 
sky, and when the time comes you may 
lead him to courage and comfort in this 
same wise God, who made both the hear- 
ing and the deaf. To some the stories 
of Christ and the multitudes of blind, 
deaf, lame, sick, and sad appeal strongly. 
But tell these stories happily; never let 
the child feel that he is to be pitied. 
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As time goes on, see to it that the deaf 
one of your family does not become iso- 
lated—a silent, lonely figure amid the 
life of the household. Remember always 
the necessity for light in the speakers’ 
faces, and encourage him to try to catch 
the conversation going on about him. 
If he fails, repeat pleasantly even the 
trivial remarks, and keep him in touch 
with his group. Insist that he meet 
people and mingle in the social pursuits 
of the family. As his self-confidence 
increases he will come into the joy of 
mingling with people, and his limitations 
will be pushed further and further away 
from him, At last, by his ideals and 
standards, his love of reading, his near- 
ness to “his Father, God; his Mother, 
Nature, and his brothers and sisters, the 
children of the world,” you may measure 
his success and your own. 





THE CASE OF SHY ROBERT 


BY MRS. J. SCOTT ANDERSON 


 agerapae was ten and a half years 
old when he came to the school. 
Small, very slight and quiet, he gave the 
impression of a model pupil. He had 
attended one of the best institutions for 
the deaf, and would probably have con- 
tinued there but for the fact that a 
friend of mine suggested that a smaller 
school, where there was more home life, 
might be better for the child. 

Our troubles began the very first day. 
It was hard to realize that such a fragile 
body could contain such a persistent lit- 
tle mind. Gentle as he seemed, he 
showed strong determination in refusing 
to take pencil in hand. He was home- 
sick, and wanted to give himself up to 
grief. He desired to be let alone, but 
he did not express this desire in a piti- 
ful manner. Indeed not—he_ simply 
grew furious, and would have none of 
us, nor of our business. After a due 
period of time he concluded he would 
be good, and gave in to us. He wrote 
his name and a few other things. He 


paid a little more attention to what was 
going on around him. In fact, we suc- 
ceeded in getting him to watch the other 
pupils whenever he believed himself un- 
seen by us. From that day on we could 
easily have forgotten that Robert was 
in the school-room at all, so completely 
did he hide himself from observation. — 

For some days we allowed matters to 
go on as they would, noting Robert’s 
peculiarities when he was unconscious 
that we were doing so, and leaving him 
completely to his own devices. Of 
course he was placed at a regular desk, 
was allowed to come to the front to re- 
cite his lessons, and was given a certain 
amount of work to do; but this was only 
a test of his general ability. We found: 
First. He would make no trouble at 
all—was too good. Second. He wrotea 
beautiful hand. Third. He carefully 
watched the other pupils. Fourth. He 
would remember or copy anything. 
Fifth. Not one bit of original work 
would he do, nor would he apply any 














words or sentences that he knew to new 
situations. Sixth. Naturally, he never 
succeeded in mastering any general rule. 
Seventh. He had a good deal of hearing. 
Eighth. Unfortunately he became so em- 
barrassed when spoken to (in his ear) 
that he seldom understood what was 
said to him. Ninth. He was a good lip- 
reader when encouraged or when sure 
of his ground. 

These were nine points which we had 
to take into consideration when plan- 
ning the young man’s education, partic- 
ularly his class-room work. It took us 
six weeks to come to the conclusion that 
Robert was not stupid! I had been sure 
of either one of two things—he was a 
very backward child or an abnormally 
sensitive and shy one. Looking into his 
face, I could not believe he was really 
backward, but looking at his work I 
could conclude hardly anything else. I 
felt sure that he must be, since he fell 
so far behind other children who had 
less hearing or none at all. I had talked 
and coaxed and urged him to express 
his own thoughts, or even his bodily 
feelings, but all to no purpose. I had 
used every device I could think of to 
interest him, but he sat still, learning 
anything he could memorize without 
original thought. (He was not a bit 
sulky.) These things he would under- 
stand, but they never helped him toward 
understanding any new things. They 
never resulted in voluntary effort. I had 
been so gentle that one day I concluded 
to use force. Robert was standing at 
the blackboard in such a helpless atti- 
tude, looking as though he did not know 
one thing. I suddenly decided to try 
new tactics. Without a word of warn- 
ing I gave the voung gentleman a good 
shake—a real hard one, too! Aston- 
ished, he got to work. rose to the occa- 
sion, and wrote some little original com- 
position. “Six whole weeks wasted,” I 
thought: yet I realized that I could not 
go on shaking Robert all through his 
school life and out into the world! Hav- 
ine found that he was really capable of 
such work, I had less difficulty in dealing 
with him after that, but the greatest ad- 
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vancement of all came after his hearing 
had improved. Then he was a changed 


boy. 
TRAINING THE HEARING 


When he first came to school he was 
too shy to have much confidence in his 
ability to hear. He would smile and 
try so hard to understand, that he was 
unable to do so because of the great 
effort expended ; he was all nerves then, 
and of course mixed things up most 
woefully, seldom getting any word or 
sentence correct. I then began to call 
his name in the school-room whenever 
he was wanted. If he responded, one 
and all showed pleasure; and if he 
failed, I would repeat his name nearer 
and nearer to him until he finally heard 
it. Once he was sure of his own name, 
we would call the other children (al- 
though only one could by any possibility 
be expected to hear), so that he became 
used to distinguishing between the 
various names. After that matters went 
smoothly because he was alert, was 
ready to hear, and could hear most of 
the sounds of the class-room. From this 
we went on to talking to him about his 
lessons. Half the time he did not know 
what we were saying, but he heard his 
teacher's voice. and as she corrected a 
lesson or “diary,” she would point out 
the mistakes as well as talk about them. 
Bit by bit the shyness disappeared, and 
self-confidence took its place. as he 
learned to take pleasure in his ability to 
hear. My son suggested that Robert 
accompany him to the home of the rec- 
tor of the Episcopal Church in Swarth- 
more. This man keeps open house two 
afternoons a week for the boys and girls 
of the village, regardless of their re- 
ligion. There Robert was interested in 
many odd things, and before long I was 
amused by my boy's request that Robert 
be allowed to join the choir! After care- 
ful consideration (I feared that Robert 
might soon tire of the novelty) it was 
arranged, and now every Thursday 
Robert goes to choir rehearsal, and on 
Sundav afternoons, donning cassock and 
cotta, takes his place in the choir stalls. 
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He needs to be bright and quick, for 
nobody used to the deaf sits near him 
to give any aid should he go wrong. 
Of course his voice is not lifted in song, 
but he listens to much of the music, and 
I thoroughly believe the choir ‘has done 
a great deal toward improving his hear- 
ing as well as giving him a pleasant 
sense of importance. 

I have always believed that the noises 
of the house, of the school-room, should 
be heard by a child, particularly before 
attempt is made to teach a list of words. 
By this I do not mean that words or sen- 
tences or numbers are not to be used to 
develop the hearing, but that they are the 
means rather than the end. I cannot be- 
lieve that any child should be wearied by 
constant repetitions of a word until that 
word is learned. I feel that when a 
child is able to hear various sounds and 
to note these sounds, the sounds them- 
selves will extend his range of hearing, 
constantly lowering the threshold and 
extending the limit. Dr. Donaldson, 
author of the “Growth of the Brain,” 
told me that this theory is a very prob- 
able one. I believe words are the last 
things heard—that is, heard with an un- 
derstanding of their meaning, and with- 
out the understanding how can they be 
memorized without deadening drill? Of 
course it is unfair to hold one pupil up 
as proof of a theory, but the fact re- 
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mains that this little boy can now tell 
who speaks to him if he be passing 
through a room. “Hello, Robert,’ 
some one will say. “Hello, Miss Wells,” 
he correctly answers, never stopping on 
his way and never looking up. That 
his hearing is a result of his loss of shy- 
ness is not true, for he did not begin to 
be nearly normal until he began to hear 
well. Now he is an independent little 
man, eleven years old. It is but fair to 
say that at home he has always been 
fond of being out of doors; in fact, he 
runs wild. But when he first came to 
school he was completely changed. And 
at home now they see a great difference 
in the lad. 

To write of this child or of any other 
without a reason would be poor policy, 
even though, possibly, good reading. 
There should be a reason for each little 
life that I try to show the readers of 
the Votta Review. I do not like a 
moral at the end of a story, but I fear 
it must be put in, and this one has two 

First. Develop the hearing in any 
child, so that he may have the oppor- 
tunity to expand as Robert has done. 

Second. If you hear of stupid chil- 
dren in our public schools (for the hear- 
ing), try to reach the parents and im- 
press upon them the fact that just a little 
deafness may be the cause of all the 
backwardness. 
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THIS LADY HAS BEEN ASKED, **‘ WHAT IS YOUR FAVOURITE GAME?” CAN YOU LIP-READ HER REPLY? 


IT IS A WORD OF ONE SYLLABLE. 


LIP-READING 


The Art of Judith Lee. 
By C. SIBLEY HAYCOCK, 


Director of the Association for the Oral Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb. 


Photographs by F. G. Hodsail. 


Se}EADERS of Mr. Richard 
Marsh’s fascinating stories 
describing the adventures 
of Judith Lee, which have 
been appearing in the pages 
of THE STRAND MAGAZINE 
since September last, have no 
doubt been asking themselves and _ their 
friends whether her power of lip-reading the 
conversation of strangers comes within the 
range of possibility. “Can the power to 
lip-read,” it will have been asked, “ rise to 
such a degree of accuracy and reliability as 
virtually to constitute a sixth sense, the sense 
of seeing spoken words?” I can _ well 
imagine some of the readers of the stories, 
and especially those who may have been 
exchanging confidences in a crowded room or 
a public conveyance, exclaiming, ‘‘ How 
dreadful it would be to meet a person gifted 
in that way!” On the other hand, there 
have doubtless been many whose thoughts 
have been directed to the beneficent nature 
of such a power. To all, whether young 
or old, who are unfortunate enough to be 
deprived of the sense of hearing, the power 
to see speech is an untold blessing. 

Let me say at once that it is quite possible 
to read the speech of a person at a distance 
beyond the range of the ordinary conversa- 
tional tones, merely by seeing the movements 
of the lips and.facial muscles of the speaker. 





Judith Lee is, of course, a fictitious character, 
and one must be prepared to accept her as a 
person of exceptional ability, and, if need be, 
grant her the possession of the art of lip- 
reading to a degree beyond the range of 
attainment of the ordinary individual. In 
her case, as she tells us in the first of the 
stories, practice has brought perfection ; and 
who would care to set a limit to the achieve- 
ments of a perfected exponent of this art ? 
In order to have brought home to one the 
immense possibilities of human achievement, 
one has only to recall the remarkable instance 
of Helen Keller, the American authoress, who, 
though both blind and deaf, is yet able to 
carry on an oral conversation with her friends, 
lip-reading the words addressed to her by 
simply placing her hand on the speaker’s 
face in such a manner as to feel the move- 
ments of the lips-and jaw. 

I am personally acquainted with many 
deaf people who can lip-read with ease and 
certainty a conversation directly addressed 
to them ; and there are many hearing people 
who possess a similar power in varying 
degrees. It may be remarked, however, that 
it does not follow, as might be supposed, that 
all who can teach the art successfully can 
themselves practise it to any useful extent. 
One of the few persons known to me who has 
this dual ability is a lady whose hearing 
became impaired in early childhood, and who 


From the Strand Magazine, February, 1912. 
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cannot remember the time when she had not 
to depend to some extent on lip-reading in 
order to understand what was said to her. 
The following is one of the many incidents 
she relates, as happening when she was a 
child. She was being taken by a relation 
to see some intimate friends, and as they 
approached the house, which faced the road 
along which they were walking, someone 
appeared at the drawing-room window and, 
speaking to another occupant, said :— 

‘““Qpen the door, Annie; here are May 
and Edith; but Willie is not with them.” 

The child turned to her relation and said :— 

“Don’t ring ; Annie is coming to open the 
door.” 

‘“‘ How do you know ?”’ was asked. 

“Oh, I heard Mrs. say so.” 

“What! heard her across the road and 
through the closed window ? ” 

In those days this youthful lip-reader had 
no name for her gift of seeing speech ; all 
she knew was that she could not hear well 
unless she had a view of the speaker’s face. 
She was often scolded for supposed inatten- 
tion and a habit of “ dreaming,” though, as 
a matter of fact, she was always keen to hear ; 
but whenever she was unable to see the lips 
of the person speaking she found it impossible 
to gather what was being said, and conse- 
quently occupied herself with her own 
thoughts, or turned her attention to other 
things. Her excuse, that she could not hear, 
was invariably met with the rejoinder, “‘ You 
are a naughty, inattentive little girl, and can 
hear perfectly well if you choose.” 

Both my wife and I have some facility 
in the art, and we often find it a great con- 
venience, especially on occasions when, as in 
a crowded room or at a railway station, we 
are unable to get near enough to each other 
to carry on an ordinary oral conversation. 
A short time ago I was seeing her off at a 
London terminus by a very crowded train, 
and, as is usually the case, the doors of the 
carriages were surrounded with people. She, 
however, took up a position at one of the 
windows of the carriage in which she had 
obtained a seat, whilst I stood outside on the 
platform, and we continued our conversation 
uninterruptedly until the train moved off. 
This facility in speech - reading, as_ the 
Americans prefer to call it, again proved 
useful on a more recent occasion, when I was 
addressing a meeting in a provincial town. 
A friend travelled down from London rather 
late in the day, and arrived at the hall after 
I had taken my place on the platform and the 
chairman had opened the proceedings. He 
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thereupon took a seat near the back of the 
room and, catching my glance of recognition, 
asked, by lip-movements :— 

“* Anybody special here ? ” 

I answered, “‘ Yes, Sir H——-H——-._ He 
wants to see you. Has to go early. He’s in 
the back row.” 

I was detained at the close of the meeting ; 
but, thanks to the voiceless message I had 
sent over the heads of the assembled company, 
my friend was enabled to obtain an interview 
which led to important results, and which, but 
for the lip-reading, would not have taken place. 

Here are one or two incidents related to me 
by a Training College lecturer who possesses 
the gift to an uncommon degree. Her classes 
often numbered as many as a_ hundred 
students, and not infrequently her facility 
in lip-reading sotto voce remarks proved both 
helpful in maintaining discipline and in 
removing a difficulty which a timid student 
lacked the courage to voice. 

On one occasion the lesson was about to 
begin, but before actually starting she paused 
until all eyes were looking her way. There 
were two girls, however, seemingly oblivious 
to everything but their own conversation. 
She watched them for a moment. The rest 
of the class, noticing that her gaze was fixed 
on the two talkers at the back of the room, 
watched events with repressed amusement. 
Finally the conversation was interrupted by 
the lecturer observing :— 

“Yes, I think the pink dress will be a 
dream, but I should not advise you to have 
the tiny blue trimming, though it is the 
sweetest thing you have ever seen,” 

The general titter which went round com- 
pleted the discomfiture of the culprits. 

Another time the students were assembling 
rather noisily, and seemed in no great hurry 
to settle down. The lecturer was meanwhile 
occupying herself by arranging her material 
on the platform. On looking up she saw one 
student remark to another :— 

“T say, she doesn’t look very amiable this 
morning ! ” 

“No, Miss Z——’” (the remark came forth 
in severe tones), “ and she will look still less 
amiable unless you settle down quickly and 
quietly to work.” 

There was, as may be expected, immediate 
silence. 

Another typical instance of the lecturer’s 
power to lip-read may be mentioned. A 
geometry lesson was in progress. After 
having explained a rather intricate problem, 
one of the students was seen to remark to 
a neighbour :— 
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“Yes, it’s all very well; but I don’t see 
how she makes it out.” 

Whereupon the teacher announced that, 
for the benefit of the student in the fourth 
row who hadn’t followed her reasoning, she 
would go over the problem again, and the 
second explanation made things clear to 
everybody. 

At social gatherings one often sees little 
confidences meant only for the private 
delectation of a favoured one. The following 
little episode was related to me by one who 
witnessed it. The scene was a ballroom, and 
the lady who tells the story was sitting out 
one of the dances. Her glance was wander- 
ing more or less aimlessly around the room, 
when she noticed a couple apparently talking 
quite openly. There was nothing in their 


while others, again, are lip-read with diffi- 
culty. I am now referring to the lip-reading 
of conversations as carried on between two 
hearing and speaking people, conversations 
solely addressed to the ear, and not to those 
carried on with the knowledge that the words 
which are spoken are being followed with the 
eye, as is the case when an orally-educated 
“deaf and dumb ’”’ person is addressed. 
Speech is ordinarily intended for the ear, 
and it satisfies all essential aural require- 
ments if the sounds of the voice are suffi- 
ciently distinct for the spoken words to be 
heard without any strain on the part of the 
person who “is addressed. But whilst the 
words which are uttered may be heard 
clearly enough, the movements of the articu- 
lating organs, visible to the eye, may be in- 





THE SPEAKER IS PRONOUNCING THE WORD “BUS.” 


attitude to suggest that they were discussing 
matters of a private nature, for they were 
seated in the full glare of the lights—not the 
kind of place in which one would expect to 
surprise an enamoured youth making a pro- 
posal, 

Some people, however, have a way of 
making the most of their opportunities, and 
of profiting by any occasion which offers 
itself. The man had evidently asked a very 
important question, judging by what followed, 
though the immediate answer had already 
been given. The girl was seen to remark :— 

“If you ask mother I won’t speak io you 
again.” 

“Then you don’t love me?” said the man. 

“I think you don’t understand,” was the 
reply. 

At this point the witness of the little scene 
turned away, as it was evident that the con- 
versation was a strictly confidential one. 

It will very naturally be asked whether 
everybody’s lips can be read, and the answer 
is that there are many people whom, for one 
reason or another, it is impossible to lip-read, 


sufficient of themselves to enable a hp-reader 
to differentiate those for one sound or syllable 
or word from those for another. The explana- 
tion of this is that the conditions which must 
be satisfied for the production of good vowel 
tones, considered acoustically, are not in all 
respects identical with those conditions which 
must be observed in the formation of the same 
vowels for lip-reading 

In reading the vowels on the lips, it is the 
shape of the orifice of the mouth which 
symbolizes the vowel. Each vowel is, of 
course, best pronounced, either for aural or 
visual purposes, when the internal conforma- 
tion of the mouth and the position of the 
lips are what they should be; but for lip- 
reading purposes alone it is the lip positions 
more than anything else that count. This 
explains why whispered speech may be as easy 
to read as voiced speech ; and also why some 
people whose pronunciation is good are yet 
extremely difficult, or even impossible, to 
lip-read. They give no play-to the muscles 
of their lips and cheeks, scarcely opening 
their mouths at all ; or, what is quite as bad, 
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THE LIPS FORMING THE WORD “ GOLF.” 


they speak behind a screen of ivory formed 
by their shut teeth. Without attempting any 
further explanation, it will, I think, be quite 
evident that a speaker is more likely to be 
successfully lip-read if he speaks with the 
knowledge that he is addressing his words 
to the eye and not to the ear. 

To lip-read a word the mind has to spell 
out the phonetic elements which go to form 
its pronunciation. 

Take, for example, the words “ bus,” 
“golf,” and “ three,’ which are illustrated 
on these pages by means of photographs of a 
teacher at the Fitzroy Square Oral School 
for Deaf Children, showing the positions 
assumed by the lips in the utterance of the 
respective constituent elements. The word 
“bus” is composed of three simple sounds 
represented by the letters b-u-s, and in order 
to lip-read the word the mind must interpret 
the movements of the articulating organs and 
the positions they assume in the formation 
of the sounds. The eye sees first a shut 
position of the lips (b), then a medium open 
position (u), followed by a teeth to teeth 
position (s). The movement of the point of 
the tongue to the upper front teeth in the 
formation of “s ”’ may or may not be noted. 

For the word “ golf” the series of organic 
movements are: First, 
back of tongue to 
palate, and also an 
upward throat move- 
ment (g); second, a 
wide oval formation 
of the lips (0); third, 
a tip of tongue to gum 
movement (1); and, 
finally, fourth, lower 
lip to upper teeth 
f 


The movements for 
initial “g” (or “k”’) 
are inconspicuous, and 


the sound has usually to be inferred from 
the context. 

For the word “three” the movements 
and positions are: First, tongue to teeth, tip 
visible (th); second, a slight puckering of 
the corners of the lips and an upward move- 
ment of the tip of the tongue (r) ; and, third, 
a teeth to teeth position, with retracted 
movement of narrowed lips. 

Lip-reading is thus seen to be based upon the 
assumption that the positions of the organs 
of speech in pronouncing each of the phonetic 
elements are typical positions, sufficiently 
constant in their character to form a phonetic 
alphabet of lip or facial signs, which may be 
read very much in the same way that one 
reads the printed words on the page of a book. 

The nearest thing to which I can compare 
reading the lips is reading shorthand. Each 
exercise consists in deciphering signs of sounds, 
phonetic characters ; but with this difference, 
that in the former case the characters are 
transitory, whereas in the latter case they are 
stationary. There is another respect, too, 
in which systems of lip-reading and steno- 
graphy bear some resemblance to one 
another. In stenography use is made of 
what are called contractions—a contraction 
being essentially a combination of the chief 





THE WORD BEING PRONOUNCED HERE IS “ THREE.” 
























SAYING ‘* YES.” 


of the series of characters which represent 
the sounds composing a word or phrase. 
Now, in lip-reading it is not necessary to 
see the position for every one of the component 
elements in a word, nor even of every syllable 
or word in a phrase or sentence. The reading 
of the more conspicuous elements or syllables 
suffices for the reading of the whole, the less 
evident positions denoting intermediate parts 
being neglected. 

In this way great economy of effort is 
effected, reducing the physical strain of 
seeing. On the other hand, the mental 
exercise is all the greater, for the mind has 
to fill in the spaces and grasp the full meaning 
of the partially-seen expression. For ex- 
ample, to the practised eye the series of 
vowel positions ‘ ow-00-00-00” would at 
once be interpreted as “ How do you do?” 
and “‘ The St-an Ma-e-zeen”’ would be read 
as “ The Strand Magazine.” 

Let us refer for a moment to the third of 
the Judith Lee stories. In reading ‘“‘ White 
dress, star in her hair, pink roses over left 
breast. To-night,” Judith Lee would have 
seen the mouth movements of something like 
the following sequence of phonetics : ‘‘ Whiet- 
ess-ta(h) in u(r) ai-u p-ng-oses.” (Read 
without a pause.) When one has some clue 
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to the subject of con- 
versation the difficulty 
of lip- reading such a 
sentence is not so great 
as would be imagined. 

It will be apparent 
that successful _lip- 
reading demands a 
high degree of mental 
alertness as well as a 
full and ready com- 
mand of language, in 
order that unseen 
words may be filled in 
from the context, or 
alternative words inserted in a sentence when 
the positions read offer a choice of interpreta- 
tion. Many words differing in both spelling 
and meaning look exactly alike when seen on 
the lips in ordinary conversation. Therefore, 
in deciding which of any two or three words. 
is meant, the mind must select quickly unless 
the lip-reader is to be left behind in the con- 
versation, or the conversation itself checked 
to clear away the difficulty. The words 
path and bath ; pen, men, Ben, bet, pet ; mat, 
pat, man, pan; me, pea, bee, are a few 
examples, selected at random, of groups of 
simple words of this kind. The sentence: 
“IT met a man on the Ben this morning,” 
might easily be read as, “I bet a pan on the 
men this morning,” though the circumstances 
under which the statement would probably 
be made, and the previous conversation, 
would prevent a moderately good lip-reader 
from falling into error. 

It will be obvious, too, that successful lip- 
reading is affected by the degree of light on 
the speaker’s face, or by the view obtainable 
of the face. A full view is best as a rule, 
though I have known cases where a three- 
quarter view presented advantages. A side 
face is difficult to read—indeed, usually impos- 
sible, except for well-known words and phrases. 

The need for a good 
light on the face of 
the speaker is well 
ifustrated by the fol- 
lowing story. A friend 
Of mine, whose hear- 
ing is never good, and 
who in some states 
of the weather is very 
deaf indeed, has such 
natural powers of lip- 
reading that many of 
her friends refuse to 
believe that her hear- 


** RHYL, ing is ever at fault, 
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One winter’s afternoon she called with her 
sister on a Mrs. L——, who, besides having 
weak sight, was also somewhat deaf. The 
lamps had not yet been lighted and the 
drawing-room was in semi-darkness. Mrs. 
L——, who was always very bright and cheer- 
ful, with a fund of amusing anecdotes on 
which to draw for the entertainment of her 
visitors, on this occasion seemed somewhat 
less cheerful than usual. Presently she began 
to speak about her sight, which had lately 
become very much worse, and said that the 
doctors had told her she would in a few 
months become quite blind. My friend could 
scarcely hear a word of what was being told 
her and could see very little of the expression 
on the lady’s face, for to make matters worse 
the latter was sitting with her back to the 





years of age. 


Although they at present know 
the written names of very few of their toys, 
they can pick out any one of the thirty odd 
objects in their toy-box at the oral direction 


of their teacher. A child will be told to fetch 
a doll, get the bath and soap, wash the doll, 
and dry it, and each action is performed as 
readily as though the child could hear. 

It would be difficult to over-estimate the 
value of this speech and lip-reading which these 
little children learn, thanks to those generous 
people who by their subscriptions enable the 
association to carry on its good work. 

As an “ aid ” to hearing for those who have 
become deaf in adult life lip-reading is 
superior to any of the mechanical or electrical 
devices now on the market, good as some of 
these are for certain forms of deafness. The 


CAN YOU READ THIS ANSWER TO THE QUESTION, ‘‘ WHAT IS YOUR FAVOURITE FLOWER ?” 
IT 1S A WORD OF TWO SYLLABLES. 


windows. But taking it for granted that she 
was “hearing” the usual bright talk, she 
punctuated every period with a “ How nice!” 
“Oh, yes, that is amusing!” Her sister, 
sitting a little way off and realizing what was 
happening, tried to attract her attention, 
but failed to do so for some time. At last, 
seeing her hostess puzzled and surprised, 
she came to the rescue and explained the 
situation. The old lady now thoroughly 
believes in my friend’s deafness ; whilst my 
friend learned a lesson which she has never 
forgotten. 

The value of lip-reading to those who have 
the misfortune to be born deaf or to lose their 
hearing is inestimable. Deaf children are 
now happily taught to speak and to lip-read, 
and are thus brought into normal relations 
with the hearing and speaking world. One of 
the most interesting lessons to be witnessed 
at the Oral School for Deaf Children, at 11, 
Fitzroy Square, London, is the synthetic 
lip-reading lesson of the Kindergarten class, 
consisting of little children of from four to six 


lip-reading instruction which is provided at 
the Fitzroy Square College has been taken 
advantage of by large numbers of deaf people, 
but many more would no doubt avail them- 
selves of the facilities provided were they 
aware of them, and could they be brought to 
realize how serviceable a knowledge of lip- 
reading would be to them. 

In conclusion, let me point out another 
instance in which a knowledge of lip-reading 
gives its possessor an enormous advantage, 
and enables him to add immensely to the 
enjoyment of some of his leisure time. There 
are probably few of us nowadays who do not 
spend an hour or two occasionally in a cine- 
matograph theatre, watching the humour 
and pathos of life as depicted in dumb show 
on the screen. The actors in these dramas 
are so skilled in the art of gesture that the 
story is usually followed with a fair amount of 
ease ; but think how much more interesting 
and realistic the story is to one who is able 
to follow even only a part of the dialogue by 
means of lip-reading. 
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MANY A SLIP *TWIXT THE GIRL AND THE LIP 


BY JULIET D. CLARK AND EDWARD B. NITCHIE 


[This lip-reading play was performed in New York, January 27, 1912, before an audience 
of 250 persons, about half of them deaf; and was successfully understood by lip-reading by 
the deaf portion. The authors are to be congratulated on the production of a play that forms 
a good lesson on speech-reading for persons who hear, showing them very clearly how to 


speak to lip-readers so as to be understood.| 


Dramatis Persone 


Prof. LIpPMANN 

Capt. JouN MouTHER 

Miss KATHARINE Lipp REEDER 
Mrs. REEDER 

Miss Tuxip (a pupil) 

Fixit (a maid) 


Scene 1—School for non-hearing. Prof. Lip- 
mann is giving Miss Katharine Lipp Reeder 
a lesson, 


Prof. L.—Now follow this story, told in dif- 
ferent words, Miss Reeder: 


The dignified president of a well-known 
and flourishing New England college tells 
the following story at his own expense: 

One summer some years ago he spent a 
vacation of several weeks at a farm-house 
in a Maine town. The next season he 
received a letter from his former boarding 
mistress inquiring if he would like to 
return. 

In reply he stated that he would be very 
glad to pass.another summer vacation with 
her, provided some needed changes were 
made about the place. 

“First,” wrote the college president 
“your maid Mary is persona non grata, be- 
ing anything but neat and orderly in her 
ways, and if she is still with you I trust 
you will at least not allow her to wait on 
the table. 

“Secondly, I would suggest that the 
sanitary conditions on your place would be 
ereatly improved if the pigsty were moved 
back a few rods further from the house or 
done away with altogether. 

“T will wait until I hear from you before 
deciding about coming.” 


The somewhat particular college president 
was reassured by the receipt of the following 
reply: 


“Mary has went. We ain’t had no hogs 
on the place since you were here last sum- 
mer. Be sure and come.” 


Miss R.—I think I understood every word 
of that. 

Prof. L.—Now if you will answer some 
questions about the story—Who told this story 
at his own expense? 


Miss R.—A new England college president. 

Prof. L.—Where did he spend his vacation 
some years agor 

Miss R.—At a farm in Maine. 

Prof. L—Whom did he receive a letter from 
the following season? 

Miss R.—His former boarding mistress. 

Prof. L.—Did she wish him to come back 
again? 

Miss R.—Yes. 

Prof. L.—Did he wish to go? 

Miss R.—Yes, if she would make some 
changes. 

Prof. L.—What was the first thing he ob- 
jected to? 

Miss R.—The maid, Mary. 

Prof. L.—What was the matter with Mary? 

Miss R.—She was so untidy. 

Prof. L.—What suggestion did the college 
president make for improving the sanitary con- 
ditions of the place? 

Miss R.—That the pigsty be moved back or 
done away with. 

Prof. L.—What sort of a reply did he re- 
ceive from the boarding-house mistress? 

Miss R.—A very reassuring reply. 

Prof. L.—What was the news about Mary? 

Miss R.—‘Mary has went.” 

Prof. L.—And what was the news about the 
hogs ? 

Miss R.—There had been none there since he 
was there. He was the last! 

Prof. L.—You certainly are doing splendidly, 
Miss Reeder. This is your twenty-fifth lesson, 
and you read the lips well, Aren’t you en- 
couraged? I’m proud of you! 

Miss R.—Oh, I am so glad, because (hesi- 
tates) I want to tell you a secret. 

Prof. L.—All right. What is it? Mum is 
the word. 

Miss R.—(Showing ring) I am engaged to 
be married. 

Prof. L—I had thought so and I’m glad to 
hear it. May I ask who he is? 

Miss R.—An army officer, Capt. Mouther. 

Prof, L.—Can you understand him well? 

Miss R.—That’s just it. I can’t, or rather I 
couldn’t. T’ve always found him very hard to 
understand. Five months ago he went away 
on duty, and I decided to learn lip-reading and 
surprise him when he returned. He is coming 
back tomorrow, and I’m so anxious to see if I 
can understand him better. 

Prof. L.—You certainly ought to. You read 
your mother’s and your father’s lips and many 














of your friends, so I don't see why you 
shouldn’t read his too, 

Miss R.—I don’t see why I shouldn’t either. 

Prof. L.—Does he “mouth” to you? 

Miss R.—I really don’t remember. He has 
always talked so loud. 

Prof. L.—Well, don’t let him, and don’t let 
him mouth. Good luck to you! 

Miss R.—(Glancing at clock) Why the hour 
is over. (Both get up.) 

Prof. L.—I wish you success, Miss Reeder. 
Your next lesson is on Thursday at half past 
eleven. 

Miss R.—I will be here. Good morning. 

Prof, L.—Good morning. 

Scene IL—Drawng-room of Miss Reeder’s 
home. Enter Miss R. very nervous. 


Miss R.—Oh dear, will three o’clock never 
come? I believe somebody has set the clock 
back. How shall I make the time go faster. I 
think I'll practise with the mirror until John 
comes. (Gets book and mirror and sits down 
at tab'e facing audience. Turns pages of book 
rapidly.) What shall I study?  (Absent- 
mindedly looking in mirror.) How are you? 
I love you. Do you still love me? Have you 
missed me? Shall we go for a walk? May I 
smoke? When shall we be married? (Looking 
at clock.) I do hope Fixit won't forget to tell 
me when the door bell rings. (In mirror.) 
Shall we go to the theater? (Enter Fixit, who 
touches Miss R.) 

Fixit—Capt. Mouther’s at the door, Miss 
Katharine. 

Miss R.—(Giving F. book and _ mirror.) 
Here Fixit, take these and hide them quickly. 
(She leaves room; Fixit puts book away some- 
where in t*e room.) 

Fixit.—Bless their hearts. They will be like 
a pair of happy children. It’s five months since 
he went away, but glory, it’s five years since 
I’ve seen my Patrick. New York is a long way 
from the old country. (Exit.) 

(Enter Capt. Mouther and Miss Reeder. He 
moves toward sofa.) 

Capt. M.—Sit down beside me, Katharine. 

Miss R.—No, I’m going to sit here where I 
can see you. It is so long since I have seen 
vou. (Sits onvosite him.) 

Cant. M.—(In a very loud voice.) I should 
sav it was long, all of five months. 

Miss R.—Yes, five months; but, John dear, 
vor don’t have to shout at me so. 

Capt. M.—(Talking less loud, between his 
teeth.) How shall I talk,—like this? You’re 
just as prettv as ever. Katharine. 

Miss R.—Whv now you're not moving your 
lips at all. I can’t understand a word you say. 

Capt. M.—How shall I talk? Is this right? 
(Mouthes excessively and speaks word by 
word.) T—said—Katharine—that—you—are— 
as—pretty—as—a—picture — and—a—hundred 
—times—more—sweet—and—I—— 
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Miss R.—Oh dear, oh dear, that’s worse than 
ever. You mouth so terribly, John, 

Capt. M.—(Shouting and mouthing.) What 
is the matter with me? I can’t seem to suit 
you. Whichever way I talk is the wrong way. 

Miss R.—(Despairingly.) I just can’t un- 
derstand you, that’s all. 

Capt. M.—(Trying to take her hand.) No, 
it’s not all. I love you just the same, and Ill 
make you understand me if I have to raise the 
root. 

Miss R.—But I don’t want you to raise the 
roof. I could never be happy that way, John 
It gets on my nerves to have you shout at me. 

Capt. M.—But you love me? 

Miss R.—Yes, I love you. 

Capt. M.—Then what difference does any- 
thing make? Come, I'll let you do all the 
talking! 

Miss R.—(Smiling wanly.) It makes lots of 
difference to me that I can’t understand you, 
and it would to you before long. No. John, 
I've thought it all out. It cannot be. (Takes 
off ring and holds it out.) Take this back. 

Capt. M.—(Shouting in her ear.) You don’t 
mean that you aren’t going to marry me? 

Miss R—(Jumping away from him.) I 
mean just that. What happiness would there 
be for either of us if you had to shout every- 
thing into my ear. No, I can’t do it. Here is 
your ring. 

Capt. M.—(In her ear.) Don’t be hasty, 
Katharine. Think it over tonight and I’ll come 
in tomorrow. 

Miss R.—I don’t need to think it over. I 
have thought it over. I know what is best for 
us. 

Capt. M.—I know what is best for me, and 
that is you, deaf or not deaf. You don’t think 
I’m going to give you up, do you? 

Miss R.—I’m afraid you will have to, John. 

Capt. M.—But I won't. 

Miss R.—(Holding out her hand and ring.) 
Good-bye. 

Cant. M.—So I must go? 

Miss R.—I think you had better, John. 

Cant. M—(Takes her hand, but lets ring fall 
on floor.) I won't say good-bye, but au 
revoi-. I’m not going to give up. I'll be back 
tomorrow, and the next day. and the next until 
I win. i 

Miss R.—Yow'll only be wasting your time. 
(Exit Capt. M—Miss R. peeps out of the 
window to see him go off, then drops down in 
a chair, puts her head on table and weeps. 
Enter her mother. Sees ring, nods her head 
understandinglv. Picks up ring. goes over and 
torches her daighter on shoulder. Miss R. 
raises her head.) 

Mother.—Tohn has been here? 

Miss R.—Yes (tearfully). 

Mother.—(Holding up ring.) What does 
this mean? ; 

Miss R.—It means that I’m not goimg to 
marry him because he mouths and shouts and 
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I can’t understand a word he says. (Puts her 
head down and sobs.) 

Mother.—( Pats her and Miss R. looks up.) 
It is strange that you can’t read his lips; you 
read others so well. 

Miss R.—It’s because he can’t speak natu- 
rally. Could you understand me if I talked 
like this? (Mouthing from “talked.”) We 
must go away tonight, for he says that he is 
coming back tomorrow morning. He thinks I 
don’t mean what I say. 

Mother.—Aren’t you rather hasty, my dear? 

Miss R.—No, mother, I’m not; I thought it 
all out before he came, that if I couldn’t un- 
derstand him I would have to break the en- 
gagement. 

Mother. 
you going? 

Miss R.—We'll go to Atlantic City for a 
week. I must tell Fixit to pack my trunk. 
(Exit Miss R.) 

Mother.—Poor little girl! This is a great 
disappointment, but she ought to give him 
another chance. 





Very well, then. But where are 


Scene III.—Same as Scene II. The next 
morning. Fixit is austing and talking to 
herself. 


Fixit.—It is too bad, that it is. Him as is 
such a nice young man, and so fond of her. I 
think she is a bit unfair to him, but you can’t 
make a woman change her mind until she is 
ready; I know that meself, bein’ a woman. (Bell 
rings.) Ah, that’s the Captain now, and I’m not 
to tell him where she is. (She leaves room. 
Enter Fixit and Captain.) 

Capt. M.—Has Miss Reeder really gone 
away, Fixit? 

Fixit—Yes, sir; she went airly this morning. 

Capt. M.—Where has she gone? 

Fixit—She told me not to tell you. And she 
wanted me to give you this. (Hands him ring.) 

Capt. M.—(Taking and dropping it in his 
pocket.) Then it’s really true that she won’t 
even see me? 

Fixit—Yes, sir. It was a terrible disap- 
pointment to the poor girl when she couldn’t 
understand you. She has worked so hard. 

Capt. M.—Worked hard! What do you 
mean? 

Fixit—There now. I’ve told what I shouldn’t 
have—(hesitates)—but I believe I’ll tell you 
all; perhaps it will help. 

Capt. M.—That’s right; tell me all, Fixit; 
don’t be afraid. 

Fixit—Well, vou see, sir, it made Miss 
Reeder feel badly because she was deaf, so 
after you went away she began to learn the 
lip-language, to tell what a person says by 
looking at him, and she understands ’most 
everybody fine; so of course she thought that 
she would understand you too, and it broke her 
heart because she couldn’t. 

Capt. M.—Where did she study, and what 
did she study? 
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Fixit—I’ll show you her book, sir. (She 
gets it from the place in which she put it the 
day before.) (See p. 17.) 

Capt. M.—(Takes it and glances over it. 
Reads aloud.) ‘To the friends of the deaf. 
Don’t speak with exaggeration. Your well- 
meant efforts to help us only distort your face 
from all natural movements and make under- 
standing more difficult. Don’t shout.” Why 
didn’t she tell me about this and explain what 
she was doing. Where is the school? I'll go 
there myself and see the teacher. 

Fixit.—Yes, do, sir. You'll find the address 
of the school in the book. 

Capt. M.—(Turns over leaves and finds ad- 
dress.) Here it is; I'll go right down there 
now. (Picks up hat and slips a coin in Fixit’s 
hand.) Thank you, Fixit. 

Fixit—Thank you, sir, and may you be suc- 
cessful, sir. 

Capt. M.—If I am, thanks to you, Fixit. 

(Exit both and curtain falls.) 
Scene I1V.—Prof. Lipmann’s school. A lesson 

is being given by Prof. Lipmann. Capt. M. 


is observing. 


Prof. L.-*-Shut the window, 

Miss Tulip.—Shut the window. 

Prof L.—Open the window. 

Miss T.--Open the window. 

Prof. L.—Do you feel a draught? 

Miss T.—Do you fell a draught? 

Prof. L.—You see, Captain Mouther, that I 
do not exaggerate when I talk to Miss Tulip. 
People have an idea that they must mouth to a 
lip-reader, but instead of being a help it only 
confuses and makes understanding more diffi- 
cult; and on the other hand many people do 
not open their mouths at all. They talk from 
the back of their throats, keeping the lips and 
teeth almost closed. This is not only hard for 
the lip-reader, but it is hard even for a person 
with good ears. Natural speech is all that the 
lip-reader asks, and certainly he ought to have 
it. Now, Captain Mouther, I want to give you a 
little lesson. Will you read these sentences to 
Miss Tulip? 

Capt. M.—Very well. (He takes the book 
and reads, still mouthing.) Will you go for a 
walk? (See p. 109.) 

Miss T.—(Shakes her head.) 

Capt. M.—(Mouthing still more.) Will you 
go for a walk? 

Miss T.—Will you get me a quart? 

Capt. M.—(Mouthing.) Will you go for a 
walk? 

Miss T.—I think it is, Will you go for a 
walk? 

Capt. M.—Yes, that’s right. 

Prof. L.—You are still “mouthing” badly, 
Captain Mouther. Just speak distinctly, and 
let the movements of your lips take care of 
themselves. Miss Tulip could hardly under- 
stand you. 

Miss T.—No, T couldn't. 
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Capt. M.—AIl right. Let me try again. 
(Reads with good lip movement, but word by 
word.) I—forgot—all—about—tt. 

Prof. L.—No, no; that is not right. You are 
reading word by word. That is not natural. 
You must speak smoothly, like this. I forgot all 
about it. When you speak word by word, we 
are like the man who could not see the woods 
for the trees; we cannot see the thought for 
the words. Now try again. 

Capt. M.—(Reads naturally, smoothly, and 
with good lip movement.) Have you read the 
paper? 

Miss T.—Have you read the paper? 

Capt. M.—Do you know him? 

Miss T.—Do you know him? 

Capt. M.—Let me see. 

Miss T.—Let me see. 

Capt. M.—Is that enough? 

Miss T.—Is that enough? 

Capt. M.—It’s more than enough. 

Miss T.—It’s more than enough, 

Capt. M.—There’s more to come. 

Miss T.—There’s more to come. 

Capt. M.—I’m almost through. 

Miss T.—I’m almost through. 

Capt. M.—Is that all? 

Miss T.—Is that all? 

Capt. M.—That’s all. 

Miss T.—That’s all. 

Miss T.—I understand. you perfectly now, 
Captain Mouther, and before I could hardly 
understand you at all. 

Capt. M.—I was certainly on the wrong 
track. My efforts were misdirected. Now I’m 
not making any effort at all, and, as you say, 
you understand me perfectly! 

Miss T.—(Gets up to go.) Just so, Captain 
Mouther, and that’s why I understand you, be- 
cause you are speaking naturally, 

Capt. M.—How can I thank you for your 
help, Miss Tulip. You're awfully good to let 
me experiment on you this way. You don’t 
know what you have done for me. 

Miss T.:—Oh, it’s nothing at all. I’m glad 
to have done it. What deaf person wouldn’t 
do something to help another deaf one. Well, 
good morning. (Exit.) 

Capt. M.—It is a pity that so many young 
people are afflicted with deafness. 

Prof. L.—Oh, don’t call deafness an afflic- 
tion, Captain Mouther. It is more of a handi- 
- 





ap. 

Capt. M.—That’s so. A very handy cap 
sometimes when one doesn’t care to hear, I 
should think. 

Prof. L.—(Laughing.) You're right. 

Capt. M.—You said Miss Reeder is coming 
for a lesson at this time? 


Prof. L.—Yes. I think she is probably wait-- 


ing for me now. 





Capt. M.—What are you going to do with 
me? If she sees me she'll run. 

Prof. L.—You go behind that screen, and 
when she is seated I will tell her she is to have 
a new teacher, and then I[’ll call you, 

Capt. M.—I do hope that it will come out all 
right, but I’m afraid my lady will be angry at 
this trick. (He stands behind screen. Enter 
Prof. L. and Miss R.) 

Prof. L.—This morning you are going to 
have a new teacher, Miss Reeder, one who I’m 
sure you will like. Allow me to present him 
to you. (Capt. M. comes from behind screen 
and Prof. L. makes a hasty exit.) (See p. 20.) 

Miss R.—Oh! What are you doing here? 
How dare Prof. Lipmann do such a thing. 

Capt. M.—Don’t be angry, Katharine. Let 
me talk to you. (She turns her head away 
and will not look at him. He moves his chair 
around so as to face her; she moves and he 
moves until she faces the audience.) 

Capt. M.—(In despair.) How shall I make 
her look at me? (Thinking.) I know, I'll 
write something. (Writes in large letters on 
paper, “Your hat’s on crooked,” and puts it in 
front of her.) (See p. 21.) 

Miss R.—( Feeling for hat.) Why, it is not! 
(Looks at him.) 

Capt. M.—I love you, Katharine; will you 
marry me? 

Miss R.—No, I have told you so before. I 
can’t. 

Capt. M.—(Getting opposite her.) Why not? 

Miss R.—I told you that I would never 
marry a man whom I couldn’t understand, 

Capt. M.—I don’t want you to marry a man 
whom you can’t understand, though what man 
ever married a woman whom he could under- 
stand. I want you to marry a man whom you 
do understand, and I’m that man. 

Miss R.—Why, John, aren’t you talking out 
loud to me? 

P Capt. M.—Not at all. You are reading my 
ips. 

Miss R.—It doesn’t seem possible. I under- 
stand you so perfectly that I thought I must be 
hearing. What have you been doing? 

Capt. M.—I’ve learned that all you want me 
to do is to speak naturally and it’s as easy as 
rolling off a log. Now I propose to give you 
a little lesson. Will you repeat after me what 
I say? 

Miss R.—Yes. 

Capt. M.—I love you. 

Miss R.—I love you. 

Capt. M.—I want to be married. 

Miss R.—I want to be married. 

Capt. M.—Give me back my ring. 

Miss R.—Give me back my ring. 

Capt. M.—Indeed I will. (Puts it on her 
finger. ) 

Miss R.—Let’s go and thank Prof. Lipmann. 
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WHAT TO TEACH 


BY ALBERT C. HILL 


HAT to teach is a very important 

question in schools for hearing 
children; it is even more important in 
schools for the deaf. The curriculum 
of public schools is being studied with a 
view to eliminating what is relatively un- 
important and adding that which is of 
greater value. The conventional mental 
food for the young is no longer held to 
be sacred, and everything that does not 
seem to have definite value is being swept 
aside. 

Without yielding full assent to this 
iconoclastic tendency, it may be said that 
a reinvestigation of the claims of various 
subjects to places in school courses is 
timely and desirable, and is likely to re- 
sult in lasting good to the cause of edu- 
cation. Herbert Spencer’s query—What 
knowledge is worth most ?—is specially 
pertinent in schools for the deaf; for if 
there is some doubt of the value of cer- 
tain subjects in the traditional courses 
for hearing children, there is still greater 
reason for questioning the fitness of sub- 
jects for those deprived of hearing. The 
keenest searchlight of criticism should 
be turned on everything taught the deaf, 
and only those studies that can stand the 
test should be retained. 

The question of subject-matter for 
the deaf does not seem to have received 
the attention it deserves. Indeed, it is 
doubtful whether it has been seriously 
considered at all. It is probable that 
the curriculum of hearing schools was 
adopted by the first schools without 
much thought, and has been modified to 
meet the necessities of lack of capacity 
in the pupils and lack of skill in the 
teaching. At present some good authori- 
ties maintain that the deaf should be 
given the same subjects, the same text- 
books, and the same tests as hearing 
children. Others, equally. experienced, 
would greatly restrict the scope of the 
work, simplify what is taught, and not 
be very exacting in results. There seem 
to be extremes in theory, practise, and re- 
sults, and somewhere between them may 


possibly lie the golden mean. The aim 
should be to find out just what knowl- 
edge will best fit deaf children for life 
in its truest meaning, and then turn all 
the appliances of the schools and all the 
energy and skill of the teachers to ob- 
taining it. 
ELIMINATION 


In view of the serious handicap under 
which the deaf child labors in acquiring 
knowledge, the limited time available for 
his education, and the necessity in many 
cases of his becoming self-supporting as 
soon as possible, it seems evident that 
many subjects of the ordinary school 
curriculum should either be greatly 
abridged or wholly omitted. Probably 
there will be general agreement with this 
statement in the abstract. Differences 
of opinion will arise, however, as soon 
as some particular subject is mentioned. 
Something at least is gained by securing 
a consensus that the process of elimina- 
tion, intelligently followed, would im- 
prove the course of study for the deaf. 
It may be well for the readers of this 
article mentally to accept or reject the 
views expressed thus far before pro- 
ceeding, as they are quite likely to dis- 
agree with some things that follow. The 
writer will be entirely satisfied with an 
acceptance of the fundamental idea that 
the material of education for the deaf 
may be improved by judicious elimina- 
tion and condensation, leaving the prob- 
lem of what shall be stricken out and 
added to experts in teaching the deaf. 


SUBSTITUTION 


Substitution will naturally follow the 
process of elimination. There are, doubt- 
less, some things not now found in the 
schools that might be introduced with 
profit. Every teacher no doubt has 
something in mind that he thinks should 
be added to enrich the instruction of the 
deaf. Choice of new material should not 
be hastily made, but should be the result 
of study, experience, and wide discus- 
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sion. Practical needs should be con- 
sidered, but the term “practical” should 
be taken in a board sense. Life is more 
than meat and the body than raiment to 
the deaf as well as to the hearing. 


EMPHASIS 


All subject-matter properly in the 
schools is not equally important. Some 
things are vastly more essential than 
others. ‘The emphasis should be put in 
the right places. The easiest subject to 
teach, the one that is the most spectacu- 
lar, the one the child naturally likes the 
best, is not necessarily the one to be 
given the most attention. The line of 
least resistance, either for the teacher or 
the pupil, is not always the one to follow 
to secure the best permanent results. Is 
it not true that the work in schools for 
the deaf might be greatly improved by a 
change of emphasis? 


CONCENTRATION 


Concentration of effort on fewer sub- 
jects would naturally follow the adoption 
of the suggestions that have been made. 
It evidently requires much drill to make 
the proper impression on the mind of a 
deaf child. Fitting too hastily from one 
thing to another is the bane of American 
education in schools for the hearing. The 
same mistake ought not to be made with 
deaf children. Something well mastered 
is essential to a sound and valuable edu- 
cation. Clear ideas, exact expression, 
logical thought are worth something; 
hazy impressions, loose expression, slip- 
shod reasoning have little value and are 
an element of grave danger. 

Elimination, substitution, change of 
emphasis, concentration of effort seem 
to offer most cheering prospects for the 
improvement of subject-matter in schools 
for the deaf. These processes are chang- 
ing schools for the hearing with remark- 
able rapidity. Some schools for the deaf 


have caught the spirit of the times and . 


are forging ahead ; others have been dor- 
mant for a long time. 

The educational side of work for the 
deaf was at first, and in many cases has 
continued to be, secondary to custodial 


care. Only in rare instances has the 
stir of modern progress in educational 
thought and practise penetrated the 
teaching and organization of the schools. 
The reactionaries, who cling too tena- 
ciously to the past and refuse to listen 
to the voice of the progressives, will 
some day find themselves in a hopeless 
minority and far in the rear. The 
schools that are open to new ideas, that 
prove all things and hold fast to that 
which is good, are setting the pace and 
will be the winners of the future. Mark- 
ing time is not enough in this age. 

It might be well to stop at this point 
and not risk the danger of going into 
details, especially in view of the fact that 
the writer has not spent his life in teach- 
ing the deaf. There are others who are 
undoubtedly better qualified to make spe- 
cific applications of the suggestions that 
have been offered. However, principles 
and theories must be applied to be worth 
much, and a few concrete examples may 
do no harm, even though they may not 
meet with general approval. From con- 
flicting views the truth may emerge. 


STUDY CONCRETE THINGS 


Would it not be well to eliminate all 
of algebra and most of the abstract work 
in arithmetic from the studies of the 
deaf? The ordinary measures of daily 
use and the computations and simple 
problems needed in business are essen- 
tial, but the rest is of questionable value 
to any child and particularly to the deaf. 
Is it wise to use limited time in teaching 
a deaf child the abstractions of algebra 
when there is so much he needs to know 
that appeals to his active senses? With 
one important sense gone, a child should 
have the others cultivated to the highest 
possible degree to make up for the loss. 
It seems, therefore, that the study of 
natural and artificial objects that appeal 
to sight, touch, and smell is more profit- 
able than spending time on abstractions 
that can be little more than names to 
the deaf child. The study of concrete 
things, so well begun in the lower grades 
of most schools for the deaf, ought to 
be continued and much more fully de- 
veloped in all of the upper classes. 
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ENGLISH ALONE 


It may well be questioned whether the 
study of Latin, Greek, or any modern 
language but English is profitable for 
the deaf of the United States. Getting 
a fair mastery of a language is a task 
of discouraging magnitude for the deaf 
child, and the teacher is often in despair 
in her efforts to teach it. Mastery of a 
thought is hard enough for a deaf child 
without the added burden of having to 
express it in several languages. If he 
can tell his thought in one way, the 
teacher should be satisfied and the child 
and his friends delighted. Mastery of a 
language is gained only by much use of 
it, and the deaf never get enough drill 
in the use of a single language while in 
school. 


SPEECH OF SUPREME VALUE 


It is quite generally conceded that 
speech and speech-reading are a branch 
of subject-matter that cannot well be 


wholly neglected. In view of their inti- 
mate relation to social life, it may not 
be too much to say that they are the most 
important study for the deaf. They hold 
the place of mother tongue. All other 
forms of expression may be valuable, 
but speech is of supreme value, because 
it is the link that connects the deaf child 
with society, the bond that holds him 
closest to kin and friends. Speech and 
speech-reading seem to be the central 
feature in the education of the deaf that 
must be mastered, even at the cost of 
omitting something else. The deaf may 
at last come into the same heritage of 
learning as the hearing, but it must be by 
first overcoming, as far as possible, the 
chief barrier between them. It seems, 
therefore, that better provision for mas- 
tering this branch of study should be 
made. ‘There should be more expert 
teaching of it, much more drill in it. 
This is perhaps the strongest reason for 
lessening the time and energy used on 
other subjects. 


SOME POINTS TO EMPHASIZE IN TEACHING ARITHMETIC 


BY TUNIS V. ARCHER 


ITH perfect truth it might be 
said that in teaching arithmetic 

as in teaching every other subject to a 
deaf child, there are no points that do 
not require emphasis. All who have had 
even a limited experience will readily 
agree with this. But though it be true 
that every point must be carefully 
drilled upon, yet some of these points re- 
quire more time and attention than 
others. ’ 

The first consideration is to determine 
the condition of the child’s mind with 
respect to this subject. Some psychol- 
ogists give four stages of mind devel- 
ment : 

First, the stage of perception. 

Second, the stage of imagination. 

Third, the stage of transition. 

Fourth, the stage of problems and 
symbols. 


In age most deaf children, when they 
enter school, have passed beyond the 
stage of perception. In mental develop- 
ment they have not reached it. For our 
work it is not necessary to consider num- 
ber work as beginning until the second 
year at the earliest, and frequently not 
until the third. As a general thing a 
class will force a teacher to begin the 
use of figures earlier than she really 
wishes. When a child first understands 
that he can count the number of objects 
about him he seems to be fascinated 
with the process; but language is of so 
much more importance that it seems ad- 
visable to go very slowly with the num- 
ber work. 

If we accept the principles laid down 
above as to the stages of mind develop- 
ment, the first point which needs real 
emphasis is not left to your opinion, nor 
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to my opinion, but is definitely and un- 
alterably determined by the condition of 
the child’s mind. If, in mental develop- 
ment, he has not passed beyond the stage 
of perception—and very few who come 
to us have—there is but one way in 
which he can gain a true knowledge of 
number, and that is through the medium 
of objects presented to the senses. Our 
duty is so to present these objects as to 
give him the clearest possible conception 
of the number idea. 

Do not let the pupil get his first idea 
of number through figures. Let him get 
it through objects. This distinction be- 
tween figures and numbers is important. 
The figures are signs representing num- 
bers, and the process of teaching the 
meaning and use of these signs is essen- 
tially language work, not number work. 
If this language is learned before the 
child has in his mind the real conception 
of numbers, their value, their relation, 
their order, and the things that may be 
done with them, it is next to impossible 
to reverse the order of teaching, and 
give him the proper conception after he 
has become accustomed to manipulating 
figures. Much of the so-called number 
and arithmetic work would better be 
labeled “juggling with figures.” 


A GIRL ELEVEN FEET TALL 


A few days ago I asked a girl, a semi- 
mute, how tall she was. After due de- 
liberation she replied, in all sincerity, 
“About eleven feet seven inches.” I 
may have looked incredulous, for with- 
out suggestion, other than a look, she 
hastened to correct herself, and_ said, 
“Oh, no; I mean fourteen feet five 
inches.” ‘The marks on the door-casing 
and wall of my school-room, extending 
almost to the ceiling, bear mute evidence 
of the necessity for returning to first 
principles, in an effort to give that child 
some real conception of how much a 
foot, eleven feet, and fourteen feet are, 
and what relation her height bears to 
each of them. 

“Three hundred twenty feet in one 
rod” was the rather startling though not 
uncommon statement of one of the ad- 
vanced pupils recently. 





Now what must be the mental pictures 
of these quantities when such statements 
are given us in cold English? ‘These 
pupils have passed beyond the stage of 
perception, and we cannot easily go back 
to our objects and overcome these mental 
habits. I have tried it, and almost in- 
variably the look of contempt on the 
pupils’ faces, accompanied by the re- 
mark, “baby, baby, baby,” shows a men- 
tal attitude wholly out of harmony with 
such proceeding. About our only hope 
is to see to it that those now in the per- 
ceptive stage receive no such distorted 
mental pictures. 

In beginning this work, objects should 
be so varied that there will be no danger 
of the child thinking that what he learns 
of sticks, for instance, cannot be applied 
to beads, and what he learns of either 
cannot be applied to pencils, books, 
horses, houses, or anything else. 

Not only must the objects be varied; 
they must also be accurate. In number, 
as nowhere else, is accuracy demanded. 
There things are, very largely, either 
right or wrong, and there is little middle 
ground. Sometimes we are inclined to 
consider accuracy, neatness, method, etc., 
to be of secondary importance in our 
work. The fact is that they are of prime 
importance, for the intellectual and the 
moral are so closely connected that 
slovenly intellectual habits lead naturally 
and easily to loose moral habits. 


MATERIALS FOR NUMBER WORK 


Suppose, then, that we have a small 
box of buttons, beads, marbles, corn— 
anything, in fact, that can be easily 
counted—some prisms and cylinders cut 
into exact lengths from one to ten 
inches; some old rulers cut into pieces 
one, two, three, four, six, and nine 
inches long; some sand bags weighing 
precisely one pound, one-half pound, 
one-fourth pound, and one ounce; a set 
of dominos made on heavy manilla paper 


‘ containing all the combinations to twenty. 


What can be done with this material? 
It would be difficult to tell all that might 
be done with it, but here are some of the 
thing's : 














With the buttons, beads, marbles, or 
corn you may teach the pupil to count 
singly, by twos, threes, etc., both forward 
and backward; to add and subtract when 
only one of the quantities is in sight; to 
distinguish between the number of 
things and their order; and, more im- 
portant than any of these, you may cul- 
tivate his powers of observation, 
strengthen his reasoning faculty, make 
sure his judgment, and develop that all- 
important but wofully lacking attribute 
of the mind—the power of attertion. 

With the dominos numbers may read- 
ily be recognized in groups, thus lessen- 
ing, if not entirely eliminating, the tend- 
ency to count everything ; quick observa- 
tion and judgment may be further 
trained ; friendly class rivalry stimulated, 
and endless practise on combinations of 
numbers to twenty may be given in a 
way that makes it seem almost like play. 
By introducing the signs +,—, and = 
in connection with the dominos, their 
meaning is made clear and their use viv- 
idly portrayed. In solving problems the 
operations may be pictured before the 
eye, and with but little help the pupil 
may be enabled to construct sensible lan- 
guage problems for himself. When he 
can do this he certainly can understand 
any similar one that comes to his notice, 
whether it be found in a book or else- 
where. 

With the prisms we may show and 
give practise on such troublesome ex- 
pressions as “larger than,’ “smaller 
than,” “more than,” “equal,” “what part 
of,” and many others. Here also is pre- 
sented to the eye the proper conception 
of the fractional parts of a unit. From 
this may be developed fractions, percent- 
age, and ratio. Beginning with such 
simple requests as: “Show me an oblong 
smaller than this;’ “one larger than 
this;” “show me a cylinder equal to 
this ;’ we may pass on to: “Show me 
one-half of this;” “twice this;” “which 
is larger, one-half or two-fourths?” 
“one-half or two-thirds?” “what part of 
this is this?” and so on almost without 
limit. When a pupil can readily find the 
parts of one, we may let each block stand 
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for a number. Then the question is, 
“Tf this be three, how much is this?” 
“If this be three, what will these two 
be ?”2 

This is sufficient to illustrate the point. 
What we want to get into the child’s 
mind is a clear mental picture of the real 
value of numbers, and not merely of the 
figures that represent them. If this is 
done, may we not reasonably expect to 
see fewer instances of buying dollars, 
costing horses, paying potatoes, and all 
the others that are so familiar to us? If 
you think there is no need for a clearer 
conception of number on the part of 
your pupils, put them to the test. Have 
you ever attempted to give such problems 
as these: 


TEST QUESTIONS 


Draw five balls and make three of 
them red ; make the third one red. Write 
the fourth word in the fifth line of your 
lesson. How many letters are there in 
the second word in the first line on page 
twenty-seven? Draw a line eighteen 
inches long. Draw one as long as you 
are tall. Measure your book and tell 
how long a string it will take to go 
around it. 

Try some of these simple things, being 
sure that the pupil gets no assistance or 
suggestion from any source except the 
language of the statement. If you are 
not surprised at some of the results, your 
experience will have been different from 
mine, and I congratulate you heartily on 
your work and your class. 

Suppose a child sees, in his mind, not 
figures, but the things those figures rep- 
resent, such as an inch, a foot, a yard; 
suppose that he knows the relation of 
these things, in all their ordinary frac- 
tional parts. Suppose that there has 
been measured some place where he can 
see it a rod, and he has referred to it 
again and again, and has the relation of 
a foot and a rod clearly in his mind; 
suppose that in his walks he has 
traversed the distance between two ob- 





‘For further suggestions, see “A Manual of 
Arithmetic,” by Eliza Kent. 
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jects a mile apart, and has had his atten- 
tion called to that distance again and 
again; that he has weighed and handled 
the ounce and pound, and has measured 
the bushel, peck, gallon, quart, and pint, 
what will be his mental attitude when he 
comes to tackle the college entrance ex- 
amination? Surely not that he is four- 
teen feet five inches tall or that there are 
three hundred twenty feet in a rod. 

For any degree of success in number 
work two things are essential—accuracy 
and facility. ‘The first is absolutely es- 
sential, and the second is almost so. In 
every-day practical affairs—and what are 
we teaching our pupils for if not for 
practical life?—but one thing will be 
taken into consideration: whether his 
calculation, his estimate, is right. . If it 
is not right, it is wrong, and he may 
argue till doomsday about his method 
being correct—and all that is essential in 
our teaching—yet the man who wants a 
bill of lumber for a house cares nothing 
about how the estimates are made, so 
they are correct. 

Almost every college examination is 
limited as to time. In the college for the 
deaf at Washington, one and one-half 
hours for arithmetic is the allotted time, 
and it not infrequently happens that a 
pupil who might pass the examination if 
given unlimited time, fails because of his 
inability to perform his operations rap- 
idly. With the deaf it is especially im- 
portant that they know perfectly the dif- 
ferent combinations of numbers, for they 
need to give most of their mental energy 
to the construction of the language of 
the problem, and if it is necessary to 
divide this attention between the lan- 
guage and the mechanical operation of 
combining or differentiating the num- 
bers, they are very likely to fail. 


COMBINATIONS TO TWENTY 


Here, it seems to me, is one of the 
most important points to be emphasized, 
that primary pupils should know, with 
absolute certainty, and without hesita- 
tion, all the combinations of numbers to 
twenty. 


In beginning number work the pupil 
should go slowly enough to learn and to 
remember, just as he remembers his own 
name, and just as later you expect him 
to remember the multiplication table, the 
addition and subtraction of all numbers 
to twenty. How many pupils, even in the 
advanced classes, can add a column of 
figures with any degree of accuracy and 
rapidity? I can see no reason why a 
pupil should not be expected to remem- 
ber, and always to remember, that seven 
and six are thirteen, just as you expect 
him later to remember that seven times 
six are forty-two. Yet it is no uncom- 
mon thing to see classes where only a 
few know the combinations in addition 
as well as they know them in multiplica- 
tion. If pupils are taught the combina- 
tions to twenty in addition, it is not a 
difficult matter as they advance to get 
them to see that if six and seven are 
thirteen, then any number that ends in 
six, when increased by seven, will end in 
three. That is, 26 and 7 are 33; 46 and 
7 are 53; 86 and 7 are 93, etc. In sub- 
traction, if he learns the combinations to 
twenty he has learned all there is of it, 
because in mechanical work we never 
have a number greater than ten to sub- 
tract from another, and we never have 
a number greater than nineteen from 
which to take it. 

The importance of the child’s knowing 
these combinations cannot be over-em- 
phasized. 

In order to keep pupils from counting, 
or at least to lessen the likelihood of 
their counting, it is necessary that they 
should recognize numbers in groups. 
The dominos already mentioned are ad- 
mirably adapted to this. There seems 
to be some diversity of opinion as to 
how many objects the mind can grasp. 
It seems to me that four, or at the most 
five, when indiscriminately arranged, 
should be the limit for the requirements 
of deaf children. When arranged in 


groups, as they are on the dominos, they 


should be able to recognize instantly 
nine. ‘That is all they will have use for 
in learning these combinations. 














THE LANGUAGE OF ARITHMETIC 


Another point to be especially empha- 
sized throughout the entire course is the 
ability of pupils properly to construe the 
language of arithmetic. Every subject 
has a language peculiarly its own, and 
nothing can be thoroughly taught apart 
from the language required in its pres- 
entation. To expect the teacher of lan- 
guage in the rotating classes of any 
school to do all the work required in a 
given subject is to expect the impossible, 
for it can be fully taught only in connec- 
tion with the subject of which it forms 
an inseparable part. This is especially 
true of arithmetic. 

Many of the difficulties encountered in 
teaching the language of arithmetic can- 
not be classified. A few of them can be. 
One of these lies in the difficulty of re- 
ferring pronouns to their proper an- 
tecedents. In the lower grades the 
antecedents of pronouns are usually sin- 
gle words, but in arithmetic frequently a 
group of words forms the antecedent, 
and it is difficult for pupils to grasp this. 
Then again, when referring to insepa- 
rable quantities the singular form of the 
pronoun is used, while in referring to 
separable quantities the plural. Thus: 
A man bought forty bushels of wheat 
and sold half of it. He bought forty 
bushels of apples and sold half of them. 
This is a distinction not easily compre- 
hended by the pupils. Again, what is 
the antecedent of the pronoun it or them? 
Is it wheat or apples? Is it forty bush- 
els? It is neither, but forty bushels of 
wheat in the one case and forty bushels 
of apples in the other. 

Relative pronouns cause the same 
trouble, especially the relative “which,” 
in such cases as: A man sold twenty- 
four sheep, which was two-thirds of the 
number he possessed. These construc- 
tions, with others which come up contin- 
ually, but cannot be so readily classified, 
need constant and special drill. 


AVOID THE WORD “AND” 


Another point which needs special em- 
phasis from the beginning is not to use 
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the word “and” in reading or writing 
whole numbers, but to confine its use to 
mixed numbers. The value of this will 
not be so readily seen until you reach the 
point of teaching decimals. Suppose 
you are called upon to write the fol- 
lowing: two hundred and two _ thou- 
sandths. Two ways are possible, de- 
pending altogether on the little word 
“and.” We may write it .202 or 200.002. 
If, in the teaching of whole numbers, 
pupils have been allowed to use “and” 
indiscriminately, there is no way, that I 
know of, to tell which of these:is cor- 
rect; but if the use of “and” is limited 
to showing the place for the decimal 
point, then the whole thing is clear; but 
one interpretation can be put upon it, and 
each decimal may be given one, and only 
one, value. Otherwise there are confu- 
sion and uncertainty. 

In a general way these are some of the 
things that seem to need especial empha- 
sis; but in order that this may be as 
practical as possible, let us summarize: 


SUM MARY 


First. As teachers, we should have a 
very clear and discriminating under- 
standing of the difference between real 
number work and the mere manipulation 
of figures. 

Second. Our pupils should be given 
their first conception of number through 
the use of objects. 

Third. In the use of objects a variety 
is necessary, else the pupil may get the 
idea that number applies only to the par- 
ticular thing he is using. 

Fourth. Be sure that the pupil knows 
the difference between the number of 
things and the order of things. 

Fifth. Special attention should be 
given to the language of arithmetic: in 
the lower grades to such terms as buy, 
pay, sell, cost, gain, more than, less than, 
equal, etc., and in the higher grades to 
the different language constructions, 
especially to the pronouns. 

Sixth. Avoid the use of “and” except 
in mixed numbers. 

Seventh. In teaching the tables have 
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the pupil find out by actual measurement 
the number of inches in a foot, of quarts 
in a gallon, of ounces in a pound, etc., 
for a table constructed by himself is 
worth a dozen merely memorized. 

Eighth. In the operations of buying 
and selling, real money will be found 
more attractive and interesting than toy 
money. 

Ninth. A large amount of rapid men- 
tal drill should be given. 

Tenth. With the possible exception of 
the last two or three years in school, 
pupils should be required to state in lan- 
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guage what each number involved in the 
solution of a problem represents. 

Eleventh. Care should be taken to 
have all written work neat and method- 
ical in its arrangement. 

If these suggestions may lead any to 
form a clearer conception of what is in- 
volved in real number and arithmetic 
work and to remove in the beginning some 
of the stumbling-blocks that have beset 
the paths of others, then may we hope 
for greater success and more satisfaction 
in our efforts to do the best we know 
how for those committed to our care. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN PHYSICAL FATIGUE AND 
MENTAL ACTIVITY 


BY WARREN ROBINSON 


ITH the breaking away from the 
traditions of the past in practically 
everything, there is no doubt that we 
have often gone to the other extreme of 
those traditions and should be reminded 
that the only safe course is the middle 


of the road, with here and there an ex- 
cursion into unexplored fields in different 
directions along the way, in order to 
keep informed of dangers and pitfalls. 
In this vein we are sometimes disposed 
to think with regard to the relation be- 
tween physical fatigue and mental activ- 
ity and vice versa. Here, if anywhere, 
the golden mean should be most reli- 
giously preserved. It is possibly more 
essential to the right building up of boys 
and girls into ideal men and women than 
any other one thing. By insisting on 
moderation is to enable the young to do 
their best at ail times without that inter- 
mittent effort which is so weakening to 
the pupil and discouraging to the teacher. 
No strenuous exertion long continued in 
one direction is ever accomplished with- 
out injuring for the time, if not perma- 
nently, some other part of the physical 
organism, to say nothing of the strain of 
the part directly involved. 

In schools and colleges for the hear- 
ing, where the balance of the physical 


and mental powers are very liable to be 
disturbed, especially in individual cases, 
this fault is more apparent than in schools 
for the deaf. In the latter schools, where 
there are so many checks and balances, 
there is less reason for complaint on this 
score. Yet there are at times departures 
which should be more carefully noted. 
These instances have more reference, we 
are inclined to think, to the physical than 
the mental side. “All work (study) and 
no play makes Jack a dull boy” may be 
interpreted one way as well as the other. 

A woman connected with a school for 
the deaf once remarked in substance that 
a certain girl could not be expected to 
develop much mentality when such a 
large part of her time was given up to 
work with her hands, which, in using up 
her energies, diminished the stimulus to 
mental activity. The industrial, domes- 
tic science, art, gymnastic, calisthenic, 
and athletic work, besides play and the 
running all day long from one task to 
another, has a stronger tendency to re- 
duce that refreshing vigor, so necessary 
to the carrying on of sustained mental 
application, than might at first be sap- 
posed. Then there is that debilitating 
form of excitement and distraction that 
ever accompanies all athletic contests, 
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particularly of outside games, not to 
mention the time lost. 

Recently the college presidents of Wis- 
consin were in convention at Madison, 
the capital of that State, and among the 
proposals made to secure a higher stand- 
ard of scholarship was one to curb ath- 
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letics. No sane person objects to a 
reasonable amount of activity in any 
form that conduces to physical well 
being, but when it comes to a depleting 
of those forces upon which depend a 
very great part of mental development, 
it is time to call a halt. 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


Illustrated by seven photographs 


Q 
N THE Forty-fourth Annual Report of the 
Clarke School for the Deaf, of Northamp- 
ton, Mass., the President of the corpora- 
tion, Dr, Franklin Carter, deals with some of 
the problems and results of the oral school as 
follows : 


It is probably not understood, even by 
thoughtful persons, how much more serious is 
the handicap under which a deaf child labors 
than are the limitations caused by blindness. 
Observers naturally class the loss of the two 
senses of sight and hearing together, com- 
pletely failing to realize how much more both 
of mental and moral development comes 
through the ear than through the eye in child- 
hood. It may be true that when late in life 
the loss of either of these senses occurs, a 
greater equality of deprivation exists. Pos- 
sibly the loss of sight is a greater calamity 
than the loss of hearing for an adult person, 
but for a child, during all the years of rapid 
growth in thought and affection, the formative 
influence of example and precept and the 
powerful incitement of intelligent instruction, 
must come largely through the ear. When 
this avenue is closed the growth in knowledge, 
faith, and charity must be incomparably slower 
and more difficult than when this avenue is 
open, even if vision is denied. This funda- 
mental fact establishes for the deaf children of 
any community a claim on the sympathy and 
help of those standing in relations to them, of 
the largest significance. 

It has become the belief of those who have 
studied most carefully the education of the 
deaf that the accomplishments of lip-reading 
and articulation, difficult as they seem to those 
uninformed of the history of the training of 
the deaf, and difficult of attainment as these 
accomplishments certainly are, enlarge thought 
and give breadth of vision more amply and 
successfully than any other method. The 
acquisition of speech, the power of understand- 
ing and uttering words, is apparently coinci- 
dent in every case with large growth in in- 
telligence and in the fine discernment of duties 
and relations. In Europe the indorsement of 


the oral method is general. The vote in the 
congress on the education of the deaf, held in 
Milan so long ago as 1880, was one hundred 
and sixty to sixteen in favor of the oral 
method as superior to others. Since that time 
the movement in favor of this method has 
received no check in Europe and has made 
great progress in our own country. It is still 
held by some teachers that there are many deaf 
pupils who cannot master articulation suffi- 
ciently to hold easy converse with speaking 
persons, but many accomplished students of the 
method believe that this number consists chiefly 
of those mentally not of average endowments. 

The Clarke School for the Deaf was the first 
school incorporated in New England for ex- 
clusive teaching by this method and one of 
the first two established in the United States. 
It was founded by those deeply interested in 
the best development of deaf children, and its 
history from the beginning has been one of 
unqualified devotion to these children and of 
most honorable achievement in the training of 
these pupils for companionship with the nor- 
mally endowed and for useful citizenship. It 
may be doubted whether any institution in our 
country has more perfectly met the ends for 
which it was established. It is improbable that 
any school for defective children is held in 
higher honor by those qualified to judge than 
this unpretentious workshop for overcoming 
defective endowment. For forty-five years the 
patient, heroic efforts of teachers and pupils 
have been codperating to restore to society and 
companionship those apparently doomed to 
isolation and loneliness. 


SUCCESS OF GRADUATES 


As an illustration of the great blessing which 
this school may bring to a pupil and through 
him to the community, the case of Mr. A. 
Lincoln Fechheimer, who was graduated from 
the school in 1891, is worthy of citation. After 
leaving us, Mr. Fechheimer was prepared by a 
three years’ course in a technical school in 
Cincinnati to enter the School of Mines in 
Columbia University, from which school he 
received in 1899 the degree of Bachelor of 
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Science. He then went to Paris and studied in 
L’Ecole des Beaux Arts, receiving a gold medal 
there, and is now a practising architect in his 
native city. He is the architect of our “Hub- 
bard Hall,’ now in process of erection. He 
affirms that it is our school which made it pos- 
sible for him to take a man’s place in the world. 
One such instance reflects great honor, not 
merely on the school, but on the State which so 
early endorsed the value of oral training and 
whose friendly codperation has helped the 
school to hold a unique place in the education 
of the deaf in America. 

Probably the success of this young architect 
is the most brilliant attained by any one among 
our graduates. But the training in sloyd, in 
wood-carving, and cabinet-work, supplement- 
ing the mental training, has gtven many of our 
boys a fine codrdination in the control of 
muscles and an accuracy of vision and judg- 
ment sufficient to fit them for useful labor in 
life and secure to them a fair chance of earn- 
ing a livelihood. The conviction grows, in the 
minds of teachers, that the sloyd work is of 
very great value in helping to a harmonious 
development and preparing the way for an in- 
dependent, self-supporting life. 

During the last year a few of the boys have 
been taught also typewriting. Some of the 
girls have, in addition to the fessons in sewing, 
cooking, and other household duties, received 
instruction in weaving. The problem of secur- 
ing a livelihood is, for the deaf, always serious. 
It is, however, known that the great majority 
of our graduates, and many of those leaving 
school before graduation, have not become a 
burden to others, but have proved themselves 
capable of honorable self-support. The cor- 
porators believe that the graduates of~ this 
school secure such a training as fits them for 
an intelligent comprehension of their relations 
to society and supplies them the power of 
speaking and enjoying social intercourse; and 
beyond this, that they go out into the world 
certain to be, not a burden, but a blessing to 
others, 

It cannot fail to interest all the friends of 
our school to learn that the State of Nebraska 
has at present four pupils in our classes 
towards whose support it is paying a cOnsider- 
able sum. 


CLARKE SCHOOL METHODS HAVE SPREAD TO 
TURKEY AND GREECE 

The methods of this school are from year to 
year conveyed by the graduates of the Normal 
Class into nearly all the schools for the deaf 
in the country. Nor is their influence confined 
to our own land. A recent graduate, a Greek 
by birth, is imparting the intelligence and skill 
gained here to deaf children in Marsovan, 
Turkey. Another normal graduate, also a 
Greek, opens this autumn in the city of Athens 
a school for deaf children, which is to be sup- 
ported by a wealthy gentleman of that city, and 


to be conducted wholly after the methods in 
practise in our school. There is something 
profoundly significant and uplifting in the 
knowledge that the city, which more than two 
thousand years ago was the center of light and 
culture for the world and yet thought it better 
to put deaf children to death than to attempt to 
raise them, stirred by a refluent wave of light 
and sympathy from a region five hundred years 
ago not even known to be a part of the earth’s 
surface and occupied by savages, establishes 
today a school for the bringing of its deaf 
children into the full enjoyment of home and 
society. Such an incident, taken with its his- 
torical relations, is a striking coincidence of the 
permanent power of Christian love. There 
have been other pupils from foreign lands in 
the school in late years who, if not teaching, 
are nevertheless using powers acquired here in 
intercourse with others, 


A TRIBUTE TO MISS YALE 


With the close of the last school year Miss 
Caroline A. Yale completed twenty-five years 
of faithful, heroic service in the management of 
the school. In recognition of this interesting 
event the trustees passed the following well- 
deserved resolutions and ordered them to be 
spread upon the records: 


“The Corporators of the Clarke School 
wish to put on record their appreciation of 
the work of Miss Yale as a teacher and for 
wenty-five years the principal of the 
Clarke School. 

“They recognize that it is largely due to 
her presence that this school has come to 
the present position of leadership among 
schools for the deaf in this country. 

“They appreciate her many years of 
faithful labor; her wisdom in admin:stra- 
tion; her skill in teaching; her scholarship, 
which has brought recognition both within 
and without her profession. 

“They recognize also that her eminent 
success has been due no less to qualities of 
intellect than to a kindly heart, an earnest 
purpose, and a Christian devotion of life 
to the highest ends. 

“They hope that many years of honored 
and useful labor will crown her already 
rich life. 

“In token of their appreciation they wish 
to place these minutes on the records and 
to present her with a written copy as an 
expression of their grateful appreciation 
and personal esteem.” 


The report of the principal, Miss Caroline A. 
Yale, to the school’s board follows in part: 


“PREPARATORY CLASS” FOR CHILDREN OF FIVE 


During the last few years there has come 
into existence in our Primary Department a 
definite grade, known as the preparatory class. 
This contains those little children who enter at 
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five years of age with some slightly older who 
are, for special reasons, likely to be slow in 
development. The hours and the work for 
these little ones are carefully arranged to suit 
their age and development. A more just esti- 
mate of the work done for the pupils in our 
special schools might be reached and more 
truthful comparisons might be made if pupils 
were spoken of as being of such an age, rather 
than as having been so many years in such a 
grade or in school. There are those who still 
adhere to the practise of not admitting pupils 
under seven or eight years of age and defend 
their practise by a comparison of the work 
accomplished by these older children with that 
of classes composed of younger ones during 
their first two or three years in school. A 
child entering at five and another at eight 
should not be compared, even though they 
have been under instruction the same length 
of time. Such comparisons might have been 
justifiable when the term of school was limited 
to a few years, but now the question in every 
department of education is not “How much 
can be done in a certain limited time?” but, 
“How are the best results to be obtained?” 
and only after that questiom has been satis- 
factorily answered is the query raised’ as to 
what expenditure of time and money will be 
required to secure the desired result. If it 
were possible in any school to select a given 
number of students of trom sixteen to eighteen 
years of age and carefully compare them— 
(taking into account the age and physical con- 
dition of each at time of entering school and 
the teaching power of the teacher of each 
pupil)—if the comparison instituted. were to 
include an accurate estimate of the powers of 
comprehension, of imagination, of expression 
through both spoken and written language and 


the reasoning power gained—such a_ study 
might be a guide as to the conditions under 
which the best results are to be obtained. Cer- 
tainly, any opinion based on a less thorough 
and careful investigation must be of little 
value. Will the boy or girl on reaching a 
given age have more mental development as 
well as broader comprehension and use of 
language if he enter at five than if he enter 
later? If so, then there can be no question 
which is the wiser plan. 


GRADUATES OF TRAINING CLASS OPEN SCHOOLS IN 
ATHENS AND MARSOVAN 


Miss Helene J. Palatides, who has been with 
us two years, left at the close of the year to 
open a school for the deaf in Athens. This 
school is to be supported by a philanthropic 
Greek gentleman resident there. We have good 
reports from the school opened last year by 
Miss Philadelphetis in Marsovan. The first 
class was composed entirely of Greek children, 
and so was taught in the Greek language. This 
fall it is planned to open an Armenian and 
later a Turkish department. The school is 
entirely dependent upon gifts from those inter- 
ested in this first school for the deaf in Turkey. 
The teachers of: our own school and the 
graduates of our normal school are aiding 
generously in the work. 


FORMER PUPILS. OF CLARKE SCHOOL IN HIGH 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES FOR THE HEARING 


It will interest you to know that during the 
past year six of our former students have been 
pursuing courses of study in High Schools. At 
the close of the year two were graduated with 
honor. One of these has entered Mt. Holyoke 
College. One of our boys is pursuing his 
studies in a Western college. 


THE READING HABIT IN THE DEAF 


We have been struck on various occasions 
during the past winter with the difficulties ex- 
perienced by deaf boys and girls in reading 
even the simplest book. Reading is an art 
which has always been cultivated in this 
school; it is an art which every deaf boy and 
girl should master. We have even succeeded 
in creating among our children an interest in 
books, so that at an early stage in their educa- 
tion they willingly go into the library on every 
opportunity and take up books with a thirsty 
desire to find out what there is in them. Their 
imagination is fired by the pictures and by 
such of the language as they are able to under- 
stand, but the difficulties of reading are so 
great that it is only when they get to the top 
of the school, after many years’ patient labor, 
that they are able to read freely with profit 
and pleasure. 

Things which they understand they read with 





avidity—for example, how North End and the 
Rovers have gone on at football, what General 
Baden-Powell said and did when he was in 
Preston, what the suffragettes are doing, and 
that sort of thing; but, give them a story book, 
however simple, and they get stuck on words 
and phrases to such an extent that their read- 
ing can only be compared to that of a gram- 
mar-school boy poring over his Gallic Wars or 
his Greek Testament. 

Nobody but a teacher of the deaf can ap- 
preciate the great difficulties which reading 
bristles with. If the,teacher will only help 
them, all the pupils in the upper half of the 
school will take up a reading book or a paper 
with pleasure, either in school or in the dav- 
room, and give up their play any time to 
“hear” a fairy tale. This desire to know what 
books and papers contain ought to be the 
teacher’s greatest encouragement to persist in 
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the cultivation of language until the children 
are able to enjoy books without their assist- 
ance. 

School language is comparatively easy, and 
is in daily use, but when a deaf boy opens an 
ordinary book he finds himself faced with 
idioms, figures of speech, and unknown words, 
which take away all the charm. Nevertheless 
the best of our pupils struggle on with their 


books unaided, half understanding what they 
read, and unconsciously adding little by little to 
their vocabulary and their knowledge of the 
structure of the language; and in the end they 
find their minds expanding to receive from 
books information on every subject under the 
sun, and then their intellectual education may 
be said to have fairly begun.—Royal Cross 
School Magazine (Preston, Eng., School). 


A NEW ALPHABET FOR CHINESE 
BY MRS. A. T. MILLS, Chefoo, China 


HAT would you think of an alpha- 

bet that would enable a person 
who had never been in China and who 
knew practically nothing of the Chinese 
language to read it with so near an ap- 
proach to the vernacular pronunciation 
as to be understood by another who could 
read and speak Chinese, but who did not 
know this new alphabet? 

At the risk of repeating what some of 
our readers already know, I will give an 
account of an incident in the use of this 
alphabet. 

There was found in the archives of the 
Volta Bureau, where it had been repos- 


ing for years, a little volume printed in 


the Bell symbols. It was inscribed in 
Mr. Hitz’s handwriting, “Chinese Spoken 
Language Printed in China in Visible 
Speech Symbols,” and this was all any 
one knew about it. 

Dr. Bell’s Wednesday evening recep- 
tions in Washington draw together many 
notables, and at one of them Dr. C. D. 
Tenney, former president of the Shigu 
(QL) University, at Tientsin, hap- 
pened to be present. Dr. Bell’s first 
thought on meeting him was of this little 
book, which, though he could read it, 
was unintelligible. He recalled that 
many years ago a Scottish missionary to 
China had been interested in the symbols, 
and he thought the work was probably 
his. Dr. Bell did not know Chinese. 
Dr. Tenney did not know the symbols, 
yet Dr. Bell was of the opinion that the 
two of them could together open the 
sealed book. Thereupon he pronounced 
the symbols on the title page, Dr. Tenney 
listening attentively, while the others 


present looked on, wondering what might 
be coming. Distinctly and unfalteringly 
Dr. Bell read on. The Chinese scholar 
listened; he started, bent closer, and 
then, astonishment and wonder in every 
tone, he exclaimed: “Why, what Dr. Bell 
is saying is Pekinese Chinese for “The 
Gospel of Matthew: Scottish Bible Soci- 
ety, Peking, 1874.’” Those listening 
were amazed as Dr. Bell, turning the 
pages, read bits here and there, being 
perfectly understood by Dr. Tenney, who 
translated it to the others. 

Surely no one could ask for more con- 
clusive proof than this of the. utility of 
the Bell symbols in the acquisition of 
unusual sounds and combinations for 
both teachers and students of foreign 
languages. 

It was, indeed, a true inspiration that 
led Prof. Alexander Melville Bell, while 
a teacher of elocution in the University 
of London, in his search for an universal 
alphabet, to use as a basis the curves of 
the outlines of the vocal organs and pro- 
duce an alphabet which is so compre- 
hensive in its scope as to cover all sounds 
possible to the human voice, so scientific 
as to be descriptive of the exact vocal 
action, and at the same time so simple 
that a child can understand it. The 
claims of this alphabet were at one time 
so ably presented and explained by its 
scholarly inventor that the British Parlia- 
ment was on the point of recommending 
its general adoption in the schools. The 
motion was lost by a small minority. 
Since then whenever it has been brought 
to the attention of educationists it has 
always commanded their admiration ; but 
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the world is too busy going its own way 
to stop to learn a new alphabet. Like 
the Chinese, who have for centuries been 
saying, “What was good enough for our 
ancestors is good enough for us,” the 
world has said, “The Roman letters are 
good enough for us. We have no time 
to learn a new alphabet.” 

AN AID IN TEACHING SPEECH TO THE 

DEAF 

But there was one profession, that had 
grown up out of the dire need of that 
class of children to whom speech, with- 
out special instruction, is denied from 
lack of hearing, the members of which 
have found in the new alphabet a great 
boon. These are teachers of oral speech, 
who have thoroughly tested the system 
with deaf children. Nearly all teachers 
of mechanical speech, where the eye is 
trained to do the duty of the ear, use 
the Bell system, for whether they teach 
the symbols to their pupils or not, they 
use the underlying principles. A num- 
ber of years ago the symbols were taught 
in the Boston School of Oratory, at that 
time connected with the Boston Univer- 
sity, and many teachers of elocution, who 
make defects of speech a specialty, use 
the system with great success. 

In 1905 it was my privilege to meet 
the late Dr. Edward Everett Hale by ap- 
pointment, with the view to interesting 
him, and possibly through him the Uni- 
tarians of Boston, in our work for the 
deaf in China. Of course nothing came 
of that side of the meeting, but I had 
an interesting talk with Dr. Hale. Years 
ago I had met him when attending the 
Boston School of Oratory, but had no 
idea that he would remember me. 

[Imagine my surprise, when I started 
to tell him who I was, to have him inter- 
rupt me, saying: “I know all about you 
and what you are doing. What have you 
done to introduce Bell’s Visible Speech 
into China ?” 

“Very little,’ I replied. “I am con- 
sidered a crank by my colleagues, who 
usually say, when I talk about it, ‘That 
may be all very well for deaf-and-dumb 
children, but we do not need it.’ ” 

It is remarkable how anything that is 
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used in teaching the deaf is usually set 
aside by teachers of the hearing as of no 
value to them. 

With stern reproof in his voice Dr. 
Hale said, shaking his shaggy head over 
me: “You have lost an opportunity—an 
opportunity.” 


MAKES THE BELL SYMBOLS KNOWN IN 
CHINA 


With his words ringing in my ears, I 
resolved when I| returned to China to do 
what I could to make the Bell symbols 
known. This has not been much; but 
when I took the long journey through 
China in 1908, in the interest of schools 
for the deaf, I rarely lost an opportunity 
of explaining it and showing the charts 
of the Chinese language made in the 
Bell symbols. Some listened with in- 
dulgent smiles, but others were quick to 
see the advantage of a system that would 
enable the untrained Oriental ear to dis- 
tinguish between the sounds of y, r, and 
l. The word for man in Chinese is pro- 
nounced variously yin, rin, and lin. Few 
Chinese teachers distinguish between 
them. 

I have sometimes been appealed to for 
help by both teacher of and pupil in Eng- 
lish in acquiring unusual sounds and 
combinations. A young man came to me 
one day, saying: “My teacher says I 
never get certain English sounds cor- 
rectly. You teach the deaf to speak. I 
thought you might be able to teach me.” 
After a lesson in Bell’s diagrams he went 
away with something tangible. 

There are bugbears, too, in the way of 
the foreign student of the Chinese lan- 
guage, for there is no phonetic alphabet 
in which to record the sound-names of 
the strange ideographs; and some of the 
dialects, like the Shanghai, the Ningpo- 
ese, and the Contonese, had never been 
reduced to writing until the missionary 
came. 

In their first struggles with the lan- 
guage, students often ask: “What is 
this sound which you represent by hs?” 
Then, using the Bell system, it is shown 
to be an aspirated y. “I never heard of 
such a sound!” they exclaim, and look 
at me incredulously. 
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“I cannot get this vowel sound which 
you call the French u. I never could 
when I studied French, and now here it 
is in the Chinese.” 

Now instead of telling them to round 
the lips for 00 and say long 2, it is possi- 
ble to give them the pure mechanism of 
the sound—tongue high in the front of 
the mouth cavity, with the lips rounded— 
or say long @ and round the lips; but 
even then the student will relax one posi- 
tion or the other. There is nothing so 
definite as to show him with diagram 
and symbol just what to do and what 
not to do. 


INADEQUACY OF ROMAN LETTERS 


As students of the language were 
obliged to depend on the voice of the 
living teacher, which was not always 
convenient, they naturally turned to the 
Roman letters as a means of recording 
the sounds and combinations. Many 


systems of spelling the Chinese language, 
acknowledged to be inadequate even by 
their promoters, have been devised, those 
most in use being Sir Thomas Wade’s 
and the one-used by S. Wells Williams, 
in his Chinese and English dictionary. 


Some of the difficulties met with were 
in the use of the vocal and non-vocal 
consonants. Students of Chinese have 
recognized three different effects as re- 
sulting from similar positions. For in- 
stance, in English we have # and J, alike 
except for voice. In the Chinese we find 
p, b, and an aspirated p. These differ- 
ences are largely, if not entirely, due to 
the force of voice and breath, and in 
providing for them they used the b for 
certain words, p for others, in which it 
was hardly possible to decide whether 
it was b or p, and p, followed by an 
apostrophe, to mark strong aspiration 
(p’). In the actual working out of this 
system it was found that b was rarely 
used. This condition applied to many of 
the consonants, especially p, t, k, and ch. 
The result was an imperfect use of the 
aspirates and non-aspirates, which has 
fixed itself on the names of places and 
people. 


Among geographical names this sys- 
tem has crystallized the mispronuncia- 
tion of almost every place. Peking, the 
capital city, is always pronounced by the 
Chinese with an initial b and a final 
ng. It is known in northern China as 
BIAS or BDF ONIS. The name 
of our port is spelled Chefoo by the 
Chinese postal authorities, Tschifu by 
the Germans, and Chifu by the Standard 
System of Romanization—all very con- 
fusing to the uninitiated. Yet in spite 
of all these drawbacks these systems of 
spelling have been very useful, especially 
in mission work, school books, hymn- 
books, and portions of the Bible being 
printed in them for people who used 
only dialects. But these constantly re- 
occurring mistakes made by foreigners in 
pronunciation, resulting from the inade- 
quate spelling, make us appear very 
stupid in the eyes of the Chinese, who 
cannot at all understand why we persist 
in saying ¢ when it should be d, or p 
when it should be b. 

A few years ago an attempt was made 
to devise a standard system of Romani- 
zation to be used by the missionaries all 
over the country. The Chinese them- 
selves were only slightly interested in it. 
They want to invent something them- 
selves. In this system the use of the 
comma as a mark of aspiration was 
dropped and 3b, d, and g used. A few 
books have been printed in it, but it has 
not met with much success, as it is in- 
adequate, and the names of the ideo- 
graphs vary so much in different districts 
as to become unintelligible. These differ- 
ences of pronunciation have been a de- 
cided difficulty in the way of our oral 
speech-work and lip-reading in the Che- 
foo School for the Deaf, as it is rather 
discouraging to teach a pupil to say be 
(8)) for north, and then learn that in 
his home they call it bei (9 Jf) or (Bf) 
This has led us to make the reading and 
writing of the Chinese ideographs of 
paramount importance, though we have 
some really good articulation work to 
show, and the lip-reading is fair. 
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IS CHINESE DIFFICULT TO LEARN ? 


I am often asked, “Is the Chinese 
language difficult to learn?” ‘There can 
be but one answer to that question. It is 
very difficult, and for emphasis’ sake I 
should like to put my reply into every 
known language under the sun. Nothing 
you ever learned before does you any 
good here, except in so far as it trained 
your mind. There is little grammar, so 
you must commit endless idioms. 

There are only four hundred different 
combinations, under which are arranged 
all of the fifty thousand ideographs, or 
characters, in the dictionary of Kang 
Hi (GJ@ OL), twenty-five thousand of 
which are in current use. The stu- 
dent must have an intimate knowledge 
of at least twelve thousand. You will 
find fifty all pronounced 2é (f). If you 
are studying the language, your teacher 
will probably speak with his mouth 
closed, down in his throat somewhere, 
and when you ask him to repeat he will 
unconsciously change the sound. After 


you have asked him to repeat it for the 
twentieth time he begins to show signs 
of impatience, for he thinks you must 


be awfully stupid. Why, he has always 
known how to speak that word! Then 
it is time for you to smile and say some- 
thing to him in English. He cannot 
catch it and feels humbled. 

You will fare much better if you can 
get a teacher who has been in a mission 
school. As you go on in your study you 
get very much interested in the charac- 
ters. You find that there are one hun- 
dred and fourteen radicals, beginning 
with one stroke of the pen and going 
up to seventeen, and one thousand and 
forty primitive or phonetic elements, the 
highest using twenty-four strokes of the 
pen. These form a sort of an alphabet, 
and every character is made up of an 
ingenious arrangement of these radicals 
and phonetic elements, which may or 
may not suggest the meaning and the 
sound. After you have learned a few 
hundreds they begin to have faces, like 
old friends; you recognize them and call 
them by name, attaching a meaning to 


them as you would a known character- 
istic to your friend. 

The greatest difficulties lie in the cor- 
rect use of the tones. In our part of 
China there are four tones; in the south, 
eight. I once asked the Celestial genie 
of our kitchen to hand me the skillet, 
and he gave me some apples. I do not 
know what he would have done if the 
apples had not been in evidence. It is 
remarkable that the Chinese ear catches 
so readily the different tones, yet will 
fail to distinguish between such sounds 
as y, r, and /, and this ability to catch 
the tones is not at all confined to the 
educated people. 


THE EDUCATED CHINESE 


I should like to say something about 
the educated people. China has been, 
during all the past centuries, a most 
democratic country. Among the middle 
class and the common people, one boy 
of the family would be chosen to be the 
scholar and all the rest would bend their 
energies to meet the expense. This often 
would be very small, for in many places 
there would be a free school supported 
by some wealthy family; or some poor 
but educated man in a village would open 
a school in his own home, where for a 
little cash any boy could come and study. 
I have known of cases where a poor boy 
went to school only on those days when 
the family had the ready cash for him 
to take to the teacher. This would not 
at all trouble the teacher, as it would in 
one of our schools, for the pupils did not 
then recite in classes. This is all being 
changed now, and the government is tak- 
ing charge of the schools and they are 
being carefully graded as in the West. 


CHINESE “TONES” 


But to return to the tones. These are 
not provided for in the Bell symbols, but 
could be by the same method as they are 
in the Chinese dictignaries, in which a 
character is considered as occupying a 
square, and the tonal marks are denoted 
by a tiny semicircle in the corner, which 
with modifiers makes it possible to indi- 
cate all eight tones. 
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It is difficult to explain to a Westerner 
just what these tones are. One must 
experience them to appreciate them. It 
is a little as if one talked up and down 
the gamut, applying do, re, mi, fa, sol, la 
to all his words. In the beginning the 
student must pay considerable attention 
to these tones, but later they become in- 
corporated in the rhythm of the sen- 
tences a very, very little like emphasis. 
I used to spend hours having the teacher 
read to me, I repeating after him each 
sentence to get the swing of it. Yet, do 
the best we can, we never can do it quite 
like the native. 

I remember once, when I was teaching 
a class of women in a country village, I 
was very much perplexed by the devo- 
tion of one of the women. She was al- 
ways at my side. Even after the class 
was disbanded and I was doing other 
work she would come, bringing her little 
bundles of wheat straw, and sit within 
sound of my voice, industriously braid- 
ing the pretty braid for which that re- 
gion was noted. 

I wondered at her coming so con- 
stantly, so one day I said, “Liu, Elder 
Sister, why do you come every day? It 


is a long walk and must make you tired.” 
“Oh,” she replied, “I cannot stay 


away. I love so to hear you talk. Your 
voice is not like ours, and by and bye 
you will go back home and I shall not be 
able to hear you. I must come every day 
as long as you stay.” I was never quite 
sure whether it was really a compliment 
or not, but I did not forbid her to come. 
Who could have done so? 

Obviously we do not try to teach tones 
to the deaf children, for as a usual thing 
if one speaks an idiomatically correct 
sentence it is understood. Besides, the 
tones change in different sections, and 
we have pupils from ten of the eighteen 
provinces. It is, however, very impor- 
tant to remember the tones of certain 
words; but there are ways of getting 
around it if one forgets. Take the two 
words for to buy and to sell. In the 
Roman letters they are spelled the same, 
mai, pronounced 9}f; but of course the 
Chinese characters are written differ- 


ently, and when the eye sees them there 
is no confusion. When spoken, however, 
the difference is expressed only in the 
tone. Sometimes it is very important to 
be sure that one is using the right word, 
and‘if one is not quite sure of the tone, 
this can be done by adding an enclitic. 
For instance, we say “Buy come” and 
“Sell go,” which makes the sense definite 
in spite of the tone and is always a safe 
procedure. 

TWO LANGUAGES IN CHINA, 

DIALECTS 

There are really two languages in 
China—the classical, or Wenli, and the 
official, or Mandarin—hbesides the dia- 
lects, some of which are spoken by such 
large numbers of people as to acquire 
the dignity of a language, though they 
were never reduced to writing until the 
missionary came and put them into the 
Romanized. 

All of the classics are written in the 
Wenli, as are important documents and 
learned treatises. It is never spoken as 
a language, though the classics are re- 
cited and quotations are made from them 
in it. There are two styles, the high and 
the simple. 

The official language, known also as 
the court or Mandarin dialect, is spoken 
in all of the regions north of the Yang- 
tzi River and the provinces south of it, 
except in Fuh-kien (STQM[G) and 
Kwang-tung (€9)6 08), thus making 
it the language, with slight variations 
and localisms, of the people in sixteen 
of the provinces. Officials from the 
other two provinces are required to learn 
it before they are eligible for office. All 
missionaries working in these Mandarin- 
speaking provinces learn to speak and 
read the official language. A great many 
books are printed in it. It is the lan- 
guage of the newspapers. It is the lan- 
guage of the common people. /t is used 
as the written medium for the intercourse 
of more human beings than any other 
language in the world. Inscriptions one 
thousand years old can be read today 
with no trouble, and books printed three 
centuries ago are quoted as good author- 
ity for style and precept. 


BESIDES 
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It is with this language that we have 
to deal, for which there is needed a pho- 
netic alphabet, in order to secure a uni- 
form and standard pronunciation. This 
is the work in the near future for the 
Imperial Board of Education in Peking— 
a truly herculean task, requiring a study 
in phonetics not hitherto undertaken by 
any people. The use of the Roman let- 
ters, with the various powers given by 
English, French, and Portuguese sino- 
logues, has already proved inadequate; 
but so long as the forms of the vocal 


organs remain as they are today, so long 
have we a full and complete alphabet in 
the Bell symbols, in which all languages 
cap be written. Is the vision of a uni- 
versal alphabet, the first great step to- 
ward an universal language, too great a 
dream for the coming years? It will not 
only do for China what she needs, but 
will crystallize into permanency the lan- 
guage of the Esperantist and prove the 
final undoing of the confusion of tongues 
which has existed ever since the time of 
the Tower of Babel. 


THE CLARKE SCHOOL TRAINING CLASS 


To the Members of the Board of Directors of 
the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 


GENTLEMEN: This report of the work of the 
Normal Department of the Clarke School, 
which is affiliated with this Association, covers 
the last two-thirds of the year 1910-1911 and 
the first third of the present school year 1911- 
IQI2. 

The ten graduates of last year are now 
teaching in the following schools: Mt. Airy, 
two; North Carolina, three; Virginia, one; 
Providence, one; Kentucky, one; West Vir- 
ginia, one; and Clarke School, one, as an as- 
sistant instructor. 

The membership of the present class is as 
follows: Miss Ethel McGill and Miss Marga- 
ret Nelson, from Vermont; Miss M. Leone 
Archibald, from New York; Miss Dorris Free- 
man, from Michigan; Miss Viva Wind, from 
Iowa; Miss Irma Johnson, from Texas; Miss 
Mary Burke, from West Virginia; Miss M. 
Kay Sallee and Miss Sarah Lewis, from Ken- 
tucky; and Mr. Chatterjee, from Calcutta. 

Miss Wind and Miss Burke had taught in 
schools for the deaf for a short period, and 
Misses Sallee, McGill, and Nelson had taught 
normal children. Mr. Chatterjee had been ob- 
serving in his home school in Calcutta for a 
few months. 

In considering this branch of your work, 
may we bring to your attention three points 
for your consideration? 

First. Cannot the superintendents of our 
schools be urged to select from among the 
teachers of normal schools in their vicinity 
good teachers of normal children and induce 


them to prepare for this work? Where this is 
done, a much more permanent body of home 
workers would be secured for these schools. 

Second. Shall the Association train mothers 
of deaf children who desire to teach their own 
children? ‘This question presents itself with 
variations that make it at times perplexing. 
Two years ago the mother who came with her 
child hoped to take into the home one or two 
other little deaf children, so establishing a 
small private school. The mother studying 
with the class this year has no such avowed 
intentions, and so does not share in the help 
offered by this Association. An applicant for 
next year says frankly that she will be entirely 
dependent on her wages as a teacher for the 
support of herself and child. Some definite 
advice in regard to this class of applicants 
would be most welcome. 

Third. Within the last four years two Greek 
women have taken the Normal Course, one to 
open a school in Marsovan, Turkey, and one to 
open a school in Athens. The present class 
contains one East Indian, the vice-principal of 
the school in Calcutta. Should any limit be 
placed on the number of such applicants ad- 
mitted? 

The authorities of the school would be most 
grateful for suggestions and advice, in regard 
to the work of the Normal Department, on any 
and all points connected with its work. 


Respectfully submitted, 
CaroLInE A. YALE, 
Principal, Clarke School. 


Northampton, Mass. 
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Courtesy of McClure’s Magazine 
DR MARIA MONTESSORI 


The Italian educator who has originated a new and remarkably successful method of teaching 
young children 
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MAKING A SENTENCE WITH THE CUT-OUT LETTERS 


The sentence reads: 


“T wish well to the Lady Directress, to my teacher, Signorina Massa 


Silvi, and to the Dottoressa Maria Montessori 


THE MONTESSORI METHOD AND THE DEAF CHILD 


BY MRS. A. RENO MARGULIES 
Principal, Reno Margulies School, New York City 


Hi. wave of excitement in edu- 

cational circles which has swept 
across the continent since McClure’s 
Magazine published an article in May, 
1911, entitled ‘An Educational Wonder- 
worker,” referring to Dr. Maria Mon- 
tessori, of Rome, Italy, doubtless has 
not only reached the teacher of the deaf, 
but has awakened her interest, even if 
it be but a mild one. 

It is the purpose of these articles to 
stimulate this interest to such an extent 
that superintendents of schools for the 
deaf and teachers will embrace the op- 
portunities which will present themselves 
during the coming year to investigate 
the methods of Dr. Maria Montessori 
and her Houses of Childhood (Case dei 
Bambini) for the purpose of adapting 
these methods to the needs of the deaf 
and introducing them into the schools. 

There was a time, and it was not so 
long ago, when the teaching of the deaf 


child was to a great extent mechanical. 
Articulation drills formed a large part of 
the day’s work. Language was taught, 
but even this was largely mechanical. 
The realization had not as yet come to 
the teacher that, before a true concep- 
tion of language was possible, a certain 
mental development had to exist, and 
that it did not only lie within the prov- 
ince of the teacher to bring about this 
development, but that all her work with 
the deaf child should be based on it. 

It is not within the scope of these arti- 
cles to point out how these changes in 
the teaching of the deaf child came 
about. In fact, it would be no easy task 
to enumerate the forces to which this 
development was due. Doubtless the 
teacher of the deaf, like the educator of 
the normal child, was possessed with a 
feeling of unrest and dissatisfaction at 
the existing methods of educating the 
child, and strove to establish a more 
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rational systeni--one which would turn 
out more perfectly balanced human be- 
ings. 

The schools for the deaf have every 
reason to congratulate themselves on 
what they have accomplished, and in a 
time comparatively short. With the in- 
troduction of methods used in schools 
for hearing children—the kindergarten 
method, the division of classes into 
grades, supervising principals, special 
classes for children of slow development, 
physical and manual training, hygienic 
and medical supervision—the average 
pupil graduated from the progressive 
school for the deaf of today is very 
different from the one educated under 
the old régime. 

But the unrest as to the education of 
the child, both hearing and deaf, has not 
abated. The search has continued for 
the method that will develop his men- 
tality with less effort on his part; that 
will be sufficiently flexible to permit a 
separate study of each child; that will 
utilize his spontaneous manifestations as 
a foundation for his development and, 
in addition, give him a freedom of re- 
straint hitherto unknown. 


A few years ago such ideas would 


have been considered fantastic—as Uto- 
pian dreams impossible of realization. 
Now we can show a reality far beyond 
the fondest hopes of the most optimistic 
teacher. 

When children of four or five years of 


age are able to read, write, and do num- 
ber work equal to that of children of the 
second and third grades, and have ac- 
quired all this without the least mental 
exertion and under conditions of abso- 
lute freedom, it is time to pause and ask 
whether the present educational system 
is not fundamentally wrong. 

It is in the “Houses of Childhood,” 
established in the tenement districts of 
Rome, Italy, by Dr. Maria Montessori 
as a part of a sociological experiment, 
that the first trial was made, four years 
ago, to teach children on entirely new 
principles. The time of experiment has 
now passed. The correctness of these 
principles, based as they are on pro- 
found psychological and anthropological 
study by a physician of rare sympathy, 
has been brilliantly demonstrated, and 
the method is being introduced, not only 
in the public schools in Italy, but in other 
European countries. In Switzerland 
alone seventy schools are being con- 
ducted under the Montessori method. 
The scope of the method is shown by the 
immediate favor it has found among the 
cultivated classes. Private schools have 
been started for the nobility, and in sev- 
eral instances it has been the success of 
the private school that has been instru- 
mental in the introduction of the method 
into the public schools. 

“What the Montessori Method Is” will 
be discussed in my next article. 
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From Ditmar’s Reptiles of the World 
THE BASILISK 


The only creature which can hop, jump, swim, and run, either on two legs or on four, with 
equal ease and at great speed (see page 55) 
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SOME STRANGE REPTILES’ 
BY F. K. NOYES 


EARLY every one has probably 

heard or read of those famous 
American reptiles, the hoop-snake and the 
side-winder. The former snake, it will be 
remembered, is so named from its habit 
of taking its tail in its mouth to form 
a hoop and rolling itself along like a 
one-wheeled bicycle; while the latter 
snake was asserted to have made itself 
a pest to the farmer because it traveled 
edgewise, cutting down whole fields of 
grain in its progress. The habits of the 
hoop-snake and the side-winder are now 
regarded as amusing creations of the 
fancy, yet the stories told of them are 
no more unbelievable than those concern- 
ing numerous other kinds of snakes—or 
of their reptile cousins, the lizards and 
crocodiles—which for long periods were 
taken in entire seriousness. Thus hun- 
dreds of millions of Chinese still believe 
in the fabulous dragon, which they de- 
scribe as a large winged monster with 
crested heads and powerful claws, while 
many newspapers in our own country 
yearly herald the arrival of the equally 
mythical sea-serpents. The belief that 
the salamander would live in the fire is 
another nature myth that for a long time 
had wide acceptance. 

For some reason it seems to be human 
nature to believe almost anything about 
the habits of reptiles. Yet the stale old 
saying, “Truth is stranger than fiction,” 
is here proven again by the fact that 
although science has destroyed many 
false notions regarding the reptiles, she 
has almost always replaced the false 
story with a true one which is far more 
marvelous and interesting. 


THE BASILISK 


On the opposite page appears a picture 
of the basilisk. In ancient times the 





*The illustrations accompanying this article 
are reprinted, by permission of the author, 
from “Reptiles of the World.” by Raymond L,. 
Ditmars, Curator of Reptiles in New York 
Zoological Park (published, 1910, by Sturgis & 
Walton Co., New York). 


basilisk was described as a creature of 
indescribably ugly appearance and with 
a fiendish temper. The Greeks believed 
that its very breath was poisonous, and 
that the man upon whom it looked 
straightway died. The ancient Hebrews 
called it the tsepha, or cockatrice, and 
declared that it was hatched by a rooster 
from the eggs of a serpent. Of course 
there has never been any creature such 
as this, but many hundred years later the 
naturalists found a lizard which bore 
such a close resemblance to the monster 
imagined by the Greeks and Hebrews 
that it was named the basilisk. 

In real life the basilisk is an ugly but 
harmless little fellow, whose habits of 
life are nearly if not quite as interesting 
as anything which could be imagined 
about it. Owing to its peculiar build, the 
basilisk is equally at home on land, 
among the treetops, or in the water. On 
the approach of danger it will usually 
attempt to dive into a near-by stream, 
and in trying this it does not hesitate to 
dive from an overhanging tree-branch, 
even though the drop is very consider- 
able. If it cannot get away from its 
enemies by diving, the basilisk will scud 
off on its hind legs, running with amaz- 
ing swiftness. In running thus, the 
basilisk holds its body in exactly the 
same position as the human athlete holds 
his just before taking the hurdles. Fre- 
quently, while going at its greatest 
speed—tiiterally “running like a streak” — 
the basilisk will stop short in its tracks, 
with such suddenness that the eye is de- 
ceived and the creature seems actually 
to be swallowed up by the earth. By 
this cunning trick the basilisk is often 
able to elude its pursuers. In its ordi- 
nary rambles, however, the basilisk does 
not walk on its hind legs, but proceeds 
by a series of hops and leaps. It is the 
only reptile, and possibly the only crea- 
ture of any kind, which can hop, jump, 
swim, and run, either on two legs or on 
four, with equal ease and at great speed. 
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From Ditmar’s Reptiles of the World 
THE CHAMELEON 


Noted for its wonderful color changes. This creature can make itself almost invisible by 
changing the color of its skin to suit its surroundings (see page 57) 
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THE CHAMELEON 


The fantastically hideous monster on 
page 56 is one of the famous chameleons, 
which are said to live on air. This story 
came from the fact that the chameleon 
is able to puff itself out by filling with 
air a number of cavities under its skin; 
and this habit, taken together with the 
fact that it can live for long periods 
without eating anything, naturally led to 


It is well known that the chameleon is 
able to change the color of its skin, and 
in some kinds of chameleons these color 
changes are so beautiful that at one time 
fashionable women carried the reptile 
about, chained to the fronts of their 
gowns, as ornaments. One traveler tells 
a remarkable story of the suddenness 
with which the chameleon can change 
its color. It seems that near Ephesus he 





They fold backwards out of the way when the mouth is shut. 
tube, and connects with a bag or gland which contains venom. 
the venom is squirted into the wound. Ditmar says that snakes have no ears. 


From Ditmar’s Reptiles of the World 
THE POISON FANGS OF A RATTLESNAKE 


Each fang is hollow like a 
When the creature strikes 
They hear 


with their tongues, which are quite sensitive to certain classes of sounds. 


the belief that it subsisted on the at- 
mosphere. As a matter of fact the 
chameleon lives mostly on insects. These 
it catches with its tongue, which it can 
dart out very quickly for a distance of 
six or seven inches from its jaws. On 
the end of the chameleon’s tongue there 
is a hollow place covered with a sticky 
liquid, which holds the insect fast till the 
chameleon can draw its tongue with the 
captured fly within its mouth again. 


observed one of these creatures making 
its way along a wall, which was built out 
of dark stone mingled with blocks of 
white marble. As the chameleon passed 
from a dark stone to a light one, its skin 
gradually changed to conform to the new 
surroundings till it became nearly if not 
quite invisible! It may be said, how- 
ever, that many naturalists maintain that 
the chameleon does not change its color 
to match its surroundings, but that these 
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From Ditmar’s Reptiles of the World 
A BASKET OF SNAKES 


The snakes rearing from the basket are Cobras. The thick-bodied reptile hanging over the 
side is the Tic Polonga or Russell’s Viper 
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color changes depend upon light, tem- 
perature, excitement, and health. 

The chameleon’s neck is very short 
and thick and can be turned but little. 
In order that the chameleon may see 
above or behind without moving its neck, 
therefore, nature has given the little 
lizard a pair of swivel eyes, which it can 
roll around in all directions and which 
work independently of each other, so 
that it can actually look in two totally 
different places at once. 


THE COBRA, THE MOST VENOMOUS SNAKE 
OF INDIA 


Not the least interesting of the incor- 
rect notions regarding reptiles centers 
about the celebrated snake-dance of 
India. Those who take part in this dance 
are a solemn Hindu and a number of 
captive cobras. The performance begins 
by the Hindu playing a strange refrain 
on the flute, as he sits cross-legged in the 
public square with his basket of snakes 
in front of him. Soon the music grows 
shriller and faster; the Hindu removes 
the cover from his basket and there appear 
the wicked heads of several of the cobra 
de capello, one of the most poisonous and 
vicious snakes in the world. The strange 
hoods on the serpents’ necks are fully 
spread out, showing certain markings 
that look like a pair of spectacles, behind 
which eyes seem to peer at the crowd 
assembled for the exhibition. As the 
snakes rear their heads out of the basket 
the Hindu seemingly becomes frenzied. 
The strange tune from the flute becomes 
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still shriller and “creepier”; the player’s 
body sways rhythmically with the beat 
of the music, and in a moment more the 
snakes also begin to swing their bodies 
in time with the refrain. ‘The keen, 
piping music, the swaying body of the 
player, the lithe, nodding, deadly snakes, 
rocking to and fro—these all make a 
spectacle which holds the crowd shud- 
dering but fascinated. Every onlooker 
knows that in India not less than 25 
persons die every day from the bite of 
this snake, and to their minds nothing 
but the charmed strains of the flute and 
the magical powers of the snakes’ mas- 
ter keep the deadly reptiles harmlessly 
swaying within their baskets. 

As a matter of fact the cobras are not 
charmed, either by the music or the man. 
No snake cares anything for music, and 
the flute-playing in the cobra dance is 
entirely for the benefit of the audience. 
The cobras rear up for the reason that 
that is the posture from which they 
strike, and they sway their bodies, not in 
time to the music, but in order to follow 
the movements of the flute-player. When 
the snake-charmer handles cobras he is 
taking great chances, and nothing pro- 
tects him from being bitten but his cour- 
age and a thorough knowledge of snakes. 
Quite often the cobra’s poison-fangs are 
pulled out before the dance begins, but 
this does not render the snake harmless, 
for poison flows from the wounds, and 
the remaining teeth might readily scratch 
the snake-charmer’s skin enough to allow 
the poison to enter his blood. 


SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS 
BY ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


1. Experiment with a Floating Candle * 


F WE put a candle into water it will float 
on its side, like a piece of wood; but by 
sticking a few pins into the bottom we can 
make it float upright. 
It is then sunk so deeply in the water that 





* Suggested by an experiment described in 
“Magical Experiments, or Science in Play,” by 
Arthur Good. Published by David McKay, 
610 S. Washington Square, Philadelphia. 


little more than the wick protrudes above the 
surface. Still, as the wick does project, we can 
light it and observe what happens as the flame 
burns down. 

It is rather surprising to find that the candle 
continues floating, and burning, until it is 
almost entirely consumed. As the wick burns 
down, the candle floats up, until nothing re- 
mains save a mere stump of the candle with 
the pins sticking out below. 

The explanation is not so obvious as appears 
at first sight. 
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The candle becomes smaller, and therefore 
lighter, as it burns away, and it might be 
thought at first that this is the cause of the 
continuous flotation. A little reflection, how- 





ever, will show that this cannot be the true ex- 
planation or the only cause involved. 

The candle certainly becomes lighter; but 
does it become specifically lighter as it burns 
away, for the pins do not change in weight? 

Here we have a constant load supported by 
the flotation of the candle; and why should it 
not fall when we burn away the support? The 
floating power surely diminishes as the candle 
becomes smaller in size, whereas the load re- 
mains the same. Does vot the candle become 
specifically heavier, rather than lighter, as it 
burns away? If so, why then does it not sink? 

The floating power was hardly more than 
sufficient in the first place to keep the wick out 
of water, and one would naturally suppose 
that any further reduction in the floating 
power, at least to any material extent, would 
send the whole thing to the bottom; but the 
candle continues to float, and burns to the very 
end, 


2. Experiment with a Candle too Heavy to 
Float 


If. instead of trying a floating candle, as in 
the last experiment, we take one that will cer- 
tainly sink, we get quite unexpected results. 

A short piece of candle, say three or four 
inches in length, will not support the weight 
of a small coin. Do not take my word for it, 
but try the experiment yourself. 

On the bottom of the candle, stick an Ameri- 
can cent, or a silver ten-cent piece, and you 
will find that the candle will at once sink to the 
bottom when you put it in water, showing that 





it has not sufficient buoyancy to support the 
load. 

Now take this loaded candle and stand it 
upright in a tumbler of water, with the top of 
the wick well above the surface. Light the 
wick and observe the results. 

















What will happen when the flame burns 
down to the level of the water? 

One would naturally suppose that the flame 
would go out; but it does not. It continues 
burning; and, little by little, we become con- 
scious of a clear space underneath the candle, 
showing that the coin is no longer in contact 
with the bottom of the glass. It soon becomes 
obvious that the candle is afloat. 

As in the case of Experiment 1, it continues 
to float, and to burn, until there is nothing left 
but a mere fragment with the coin attached, 

If the candle was too heavy to float before 
it was lighted, why should it float afterwards? 
Has it not been growing specifically heavier all 
the time? If so, why should it continue to 
float? And why should the lighting of the 
candle make any difference in the result? 

Flame is a very light substance, and the 
thought may very naturally occur that the 
flame, by its buoyancy, supported the candle, 
much as a little balloon would have done if 
attached to the wick. 

This idea is very easily tested by repeating 
Experiment 2, and then, while the lighted can- 
dle is afloat, blowing out the flame. 

If it was the presence of the flame that caused 
flotation, the candle would of course go to the 
bottom the moment the flame was put out; but 
it does not. It continues floating indefinitely 
after the flame has been extinguished. 

The true explanation of the flotation of the 
candle is very easily reached by any intelligent 
person who will take the trouble to make the 
experiment himself and carefully exercise his 
powers of observation; but the problem is not 
so easily solved by merely reading about the 
experiment without trying it. 
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BOARD MEETING AT THE VOLTA BUREAU 
DECEMBER 28, 1911 


HE Annual Meeting of the Direc- 

tors of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf was held at the Volta Bureau, 
Washington, D. C., Thursday, December 
28, IQII. 

Members present: Dr. A. L. E. Crou- 
ter, President; Miss Caroline A. Yale, 
Second Vice-President; Dr. Z. F. Wes- 
tervelt, Secretary; Mr. E. A. Gruver; 
Mr. E. G. Hurd; Mr. David Fairchild; 
Mr. Gilbert H. Grosvenor; Mr. Frederick 
Eichelberger, Treasurer; Mr. Harris 
Taylor, General Secretary and Acting 
Superintendent of the Volta Bureau; 
and Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, Chair- 
man, Advisory Committee. Mrs. Alex- 
ander Graham Bell was also present 
during part of the time. 

The report of the Treasurer for the 
year ending November 30, 1911, showed 
an increase in receipts from all sources, 
as compared with the previous year, of 
$455.59, and a decrease in expenditures 
amounting to $265.66. 

As shown by the report of the Gen- 
eral Secretary, the active membership 
during the year increased 441, or more 
than 50 per cent, and the circulation of 
THE VoLra REVIEW increased propor- 
tionately. The adult deaf represented 
the largest single element among new 
members of the Association. 

The resignation of Mr. F. K. Noyes 
as Editor of Ture Vorta REVIEW was 
accepted. The Directors expressed their 
appreciation of his interest in his work, 
and the Executive Committee made ar- 
rangements with him to continue his 
services until his successor is qualified. 

Action in regard to an International 
Convention of Teachers of the Deaf was 
indefinitely postponed. 

The Directors acted unanimously in 
favor of the recommendation to hold a 





Summer Meeting at Providence, Rhode 
Island, in 1912. The President appointed 
Miss Caroline A. Yale Chairman of the 
Program Committee for the Summer 
Meeting, with power to name such other 
members as she may deem advisable. 
Mr. E. G. Hurd was appointed as Chair- 
man of the Local Committee to arrange 
for the meeting. 

By unanimous vote the Secretary was 
authorized to cast ballots for officers as 
follows: 

President, A. L. E. Crouter; First 
Vice-President, Edmund Lyon; Second 
Vice-President, Miss Caroline A. Yale; 
Treasurer, Frederick Ejichelberger; Au- 
ditor, Gilbert H. Grosvenor; General 
Secretarv and Superintendent of the 
Volta Bureau, Harris Taylor. The 
President was authorized in the same 
manner to cast the ballot for Z. F. 
Westervelt, Secretary. 

Mr. Harris Taylor, in accepting the 
position of General Secretary and Super- 
intendent of the Volta Bureau, stated 
that he would be happy to serve without 
remuneration. 

The Executive Committee was given 
power to act in regard to the conduct of 
THE VoLTa REVIEW. 

The President appointed the following 
committees : 

Executive Committee: Edmund Lyon, 
David Fairchild, Gilbert H. Grosvenor, 
Z. F. Westervelt, and Harris Taylor. 

Finance Committee: Z. F. Westervelt, 
three years; E. A. Gruver, two years; 
Edmund Lyon, one year. 

Bell Memorial Fund: R. O. Johnson, 
E. McK. Goodwin, Gilbert H. Grosvenor, 
and W. B. Mason. 

Volta Bureau: Harris Taylor, Miss 
Sarah Fuller, David Fairchild, and Miss 
Mary McCowen. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT CONCERNING THE 
SUMMER MEETING OF THE 
ASSOCIATION 





To be Held in Providence, Rhode Island, 
June 25 to July 2, 1912 


The Program Committee for the summer 
meeting of the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf is 
glad to report that Dr. Bell has consented to 
be present and give two lectures on Visible 
Speech, and also to answer questions on the 
same subject for another hour. This will be a 
matter of great interest to the members of 
the Association. Dr, Bell has not been present 
at any of its recent summer meetings, and the 
opportunity to hear him again is one that will 
be most highly appreciated by all in attendance. 

Dr. Clarence J. Blake, of Boston, has also 
promised to give one lecture. Dr. Rlake is 
considered New England’s foremost aurist. His 
addresses are always inspiring and full of 
practical suggestions to the teacher. 

Several lectures on general educational sub- 
jects are being arranged for and papers are 
being pledged by members of our own profes- 
sion. 

A conference on some practical subject con- 
nected with school-room work will occupy one 
hour each day. There will be a period of class- 
room work each day before the morning ses- 
sion. 

The presence of several of the pioneers in 
our work is expected. Miss Harriet B. Rogers 
and Mr. Frank B. Sanborn are among those who 
plan to be present, and it is expected that they 
will give us some reminiscences of their early 
efforts in behalf of oral teaching for the deaf 
in this country. Arrangements have been made 
with Miss Bruhn to present the Miller-Walle 
system of lip-reading; and with a representa- 
tive of the Montessori Method to give an ex- 
hibition of that method, showing the materials 
used. 

CaroLInE A. YALE, 
Chairman Program Committee. 


March 16, 1912. 





A REVIEW 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE VOLTA 
BUREAU LIBRARY 


The Second Annual Report of the Deaf and 
Dumb School, Baroda, India. 


“The Cure of Stammering,” in the Bengali 
language: Presented by Mr. J. N. Banerji, of 
Calcutta. 


First Biennial Report of the Virginia State 
School for Colored Deaf and Blind, Newport 
News, Va. 


The Forty-fourth Biennial Report of the 
Kentucky School for the Deaf, Danville, for 
the years 1910 and I9g1I. 


The Report of the Royal Cross School for 
Deaf and Dumb Children, Preston, England, 
for the year ending April 30, I9giI. 


The Twenty-eighth Report of the Societe 
d’Assistance et de Patronage pour les Sourds- 
Muets et les Aveugles, Lyon, France. 


The Annual Report of the Provinzial Taub- 
stummen-Vereins, Schleswig, Schleswig- Hol- 
stein, Prussia, Germany, for the year IgI10- 
1QIT. 


Proceedings of the Nineteenth Meeting of 
the Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf: Presented by the Hon. Geo. C. Perkins, 
U.S. 3. 


The Annual Report of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa., 
for the year IQIO—I9QII. 


The Parliamentary papers of the New Zea- 
land Department of Education for the years 
1906, 1907, and 1910, to complete the file in the 
Volta Bureau Library: Presented by the Edu- 
cation Department of Wellington, New Zea- 
land. 


Specimens of the Souvenir Stamps issued by 
Mr. A. Lemesle, editor of the “Echo de Famille,” 
in commemoration of the two hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of the Abbé de l’Epée: 
Presented by S. Vandenbussche, Sous-Direc- 
teur Institut de Sourds-Muets, Poitiers, France. 


REPRINTS OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE 


Reprints of the more important articles that appear in THe Vorta Review may be had on appli- 
cation to the Volta Bureau. Price, 10 cents. 


Half-price to members of the Association. 
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THE VOLTA REVIEW 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Wanted: THe Voita Review for December, 
1911. ‘Twenty-five cents per copy will be paid 
by the Volta Bureau for issues of that date. 


A Supervising Oral Teacher for 
A graduate of the 

Salary, one 
Apply to the 


Wanted: 
the school session 1912-13. 
Northampton School preferred. 
thousand dollars with board. 
Volta Bureau. 


It will save the Superintendent of the Volta 
Bureau much unnecessary labor if applicants 
for positions as teachers, whose names are on 
file in the Bureau, will notify him the moment 
they have obtained positions, 

The Eugenics Section of the American 
Breeder’s Association met at the Volta Bureau, 
December 29, 1911. The meeting was wel- 
comed by Mr. Harris Taylor, Superintendent 
of the Volta Bureau, and by Dr. Westervelt, 
Mr. Fairchild, and Mr. Grosvenor, on behalf 
of the Association. 


The Montessori Method, which seems des- 
tined to replace the kindergarten’ method in 
Italy and on the continent of Europe, is hardly 
known at all to teachers of the deaf. The 
article on this subject by Mrs. Reno Marquiles 
will therefore be read with interest. For the 
cuts illustrating the article THe Vota REVIEW 
is indebted to the proprietors of McClure’s 
Magazine. 

The paper by Mr. Tunis V. Archer, M.A., 
Principal of the Oklahoma School for the 
Deaf, affords another instance of the benefits 
to be derived from an interchange of thought 
between teachers of the deaf and teachers of 
the hearing. His suggestions relating to points 
to be emphasized in teaching arithmetic are as 
applicable to schools for hearing children as to 
schools for the deaf. 


The Card Catalogue in the Volta Bureau, 
relating to 4,471 marriages of deaf-mutes, is now 
having incorporated into it graphical diagrams 
showing at a glance the number of brothers 
and sisters and children of the partners in 
marriage, and whether they were deaf or not, 
upon the plan shown in the diagram on p. 63. 
The catalogue is now in condition to be used 
by persons desiring to make investigations re- 
lating to the marriages of the deaf and the 
influence on the offspring. 


The third International Congress of Deaf- 
mutes will meet in Paris, July 28 to August 4, 
1912, to celebrate the two hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of the Abbé de VEpée. 
Souvenir stamps to commemorate the occasion 
appeared in France last December, and already 
18,000 of them have been sold. Americans can 
obtain them by applying to Mr. S. Giroux, 1941 


Rue St. Dominique, Montreal, Canada. Price: 
10 stamps for 7 cents; 25 stamps for 15 cents; 
50 stamps for 25 cents; 100 stamps for 40 cents. 


Much to the regret of the Board of Direc- 
tors, Mr. F. K. Noyes, in December, IgII, re- 
signed his position as editor to accept an im- 
portant appointment elsewhere. Under these 
circumstances Tur Vora REVIEW ts much 
indebted to Mr. Noves for editing the issues of 
January, February, and March, 1912, in the 
intervals of his other labors. Although Mr. 
Noyes has now retired from the active man- 
agement of the journal, THe Vora REvIEW 
will still have the benefit of his services as 
Corresponding Editor. 


The Medical Society of the State of New 
York will hold its 106th annual meeting at 
Albany, N. Y., April 16, 17, and 18, 1912. On 
April 16, at 2.30 p.m., at the Albany Medical 
College, the causes of deafness will be fully 
discussed at a sectional meeting, which is open 
to any physician in good standing. In the 
evening of the same day, at 8.30, Dr. J. Hudson 
Makuen, of Philadelphia, will address the So- 
ciety in the assembly chamber, at the State 
capitol, on “The Prevention of Deafness and 
the Instruction of Deaf Children.” This meet- 
ing is open to the general public. 


The article on What to Teach, by Albert C. 
Hill, Ph.D., of the New York State Education 
Department, is specially valuable as coming 
from an educational authority not directly con- 
nected with the instruction of the deaf. 
Teachers of the deaf will certainly be benefited 
by knowing more of the processes which are 
changing schools for the hearfng so rapidly. 
It is unfortunately too true, as Mr. Hill re- 
marks, that only in rare instances has the stir 
of modern progress in educational thought and 
practise penetrated the teaching and organiza- 
tion of the schools for the deaf. 


The Strand Magazine has been publishing 
for some time past a series of stories by 
Richard Marsh, in which the heroine, Judith 
Lee, is a lip-reader who has developed her art 
to such a remarkable degree that the stories 
have called forth much comment and criticism 
from persons acquainted with the art. 

The remarkable feats which the author made 
his heroine perform were brought to the at- 
tention of Mr. C, Sibley Haycock, a well- 
known teacher 6f the deaf in England, whose 
opinion was asked as to the feasibility of the 
heroine’s displays of lip-reading. 

His reply is given in the form of an article 
which appeared in the February number of the 
Strand Magazine, under the title of “Lip- 
Reading: the Art of Judith Lee,’ which is 
here reproduced by the courtesy of the Strand 
Magazine. 





